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Automobile Manual 
Meeting Favorable 
Reception In Field 


Changes in Size and Rate Presenta- 
tion Welcomed by the Majority 
of Agents 


MORE BUSINESS EXPECTED 


Companies Feel Producers Will De- 
vote Greater Efforts to Sale of 
Comprehensive Form 


Initial reactions to the appearance of 
the new manual of the National Automo- 
bile Underwriters’ Association, covering 








rates and rules for automobite fire, theft, 
collision and miscellaneous lines seem to 
be favorable. While there are bound to 
be a few criticisms arising whenever sub- 
stantial changes are made, on the whole 
both agents and companies believe that 
the sale of automobile insurance by fire 
companies will be facilitated. Automo- 
bile underwriters in the New York area 
say that premium volume is_ holding 
steadily ahead of the same’ period last 
year despite some drop in activity since 
May, and that losses are about as favor- 
able as they were a year ago. 

Comprehensive Policies 

Sale of the comprehensive policy is 
likely to be enhanced. Whereas in the 
old manual the method of calculating 
rates on this type of policy did not lend 
itself to concise presentation, in the new 
manual the agent is shown the full rate 
for all risks except collision. If an as- 
sured wants some deductible form of 
collision or full coverage the agents can 
quote the rate quickly just by adding the 
collision premium. The minimum com- 
prehensive rate, minus collision, is $6, 
compared with the $5 minimum for fire 
and theft so that the difference in rate 
should not be a difficult barrier. The 


abridged rate and premium pamphlets 
put out by the Recording & Statistical 
Corporation have been received well by 
companies. 

Because automobile fire and theft loss- 
es in 1933 were, generally speaking, 
smaller than expected, it was possible to 
make rate reductions in certain parts of 
the country, car owners in New York 
State being favored in that respect. 
Through rate decreases and somewhat 
more favorable policy conditions, com- 
Pany members of the National Automo- 
ile Underwriters’ Association are rather 
hopeful they will be able to reach many 
of the large army of car owners who 
Carry no insurance other than that which 
they are compelled to buy the first year 
they secure their cars on the partial 
Payment plan. While the bulk of the 
Msurance on the new cars sold in the 
last twelve months is going to those com- 
panies which have large finance accounts 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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_ No Strangers! 


Eric J. Wilson, author of that stimulating book for 
life underwriters, “There Are No Strangers,” tells this 
illustrative story. Space compels only a “staccato” re- 
telling. Mr. Wilson’s thesis is that contact should be 
made with every potential prospect, that, though a 
stranger, he may be served as a neighbor:— 

Sitting in office of advertising agency. Overheard woman singing 
praises of radio star who had visited Antipodes. Introduced myself 
as migrant from New Zealand. Said would like to meet radio per- 
sonality. She called him on phone. Within a minute I was in his 
office. Prompted him to ask my business. Listened to his travel 
experiences. Returned the conversation to life insurance. Offered 
plan for him and his family. He agreed. Worked up weekly guar- 
antee of $100, to include educational fund. Submitted it. Received 
prepaid application for $120,000. Proves again that “There Are No 
Strangers” in the inspiring humanitarian service of life insurance. 

“There Are No Strangers” should be the attitude of 
every underwriter who loves and honors his work, or 


who regards it chiefly as a means for personal profit. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


WM. A. LAW, President 
PHILADELPHIA 


Independence Square 




















Fraternals Will 
Consider Entre 
To Annuity Field 


Atlantic City Annual National Con- 
vention of Insurance Orders 
August 21-23 


SUBJECTS ON THE AGENDA 


Underwriting of Aviation and Li- 
. 
quor Risks; Juvenile Mor- 
tality Report 

The twenty-first annual convention of 
the National Fraternal Congress of 
America, which is to be held in Atlantic 
City August 21-23 has more than _ the 
usual topics of live interest on its round 
table agenda this year. They include 
discussions of annuities, underwriting of 
aviation and liquor risks, disability bene- 
fits, revision of annual statement and a 
special report on juvenile mortality in- 
vestigation. 

Annuities 

As for annuities the discussion will bx 
in the nature of fact ascertainment. Th« 
agency classifies this discussion in three 
divisions, viz.: Do the fraternal societies 
issue annuities? If so, what kind; that 
is, cash refund, straight, deferred, ete. ? 
What are the premium and_ reserve 
bases for annuities? Should the fra- 
ternities enter into the annuity field? 

With respect to underwriting, these are 
the topics which will come under review: 

Discussion of handling applications in- 
volving liquor hazard; aviation risks; 
railroad employes. The congress asks 
its members to be prepared to report 
the practice and experiences of each so- 
ciety in connection with these under- 
writing problems; also to be in a posi- 
tion to discuss any other occupations in 
which they are especially interested. 

Annual Statements 

Other topics on the agenda for dis- 
cussion follow: 

General discussion of income disabil 
ity experience and special disability bene- 
fits granted in connection with fraternal 
certificates 

Revision of annual statement. 

(a) Suggested changes. Please bring 
to the meeting a written statement 
outlining your suggested changes 
They will be discussed in detail and 
referred to the National Fraterna! 
Congress Committee on Blanks 

(b) Requirements of state laws as t 
segregation of funds, separation of 
adult and juvenile statements, val 
uation reports 

(c) Discussion of the advantages and 
disadvantages of a gain and loss 
exhibit similar to the one required 
of the commercial companies 
Jesse H. Jones on Program 

The speakers and their topics at tl 
main convention are these 

Annual address of President Brad 
C. Marks 

Invocation by Rev. Thomas J. Whelan, 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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THE CAREER UNDERWRITER 
SERVES COMPANY AND CLIENT 


He helps the individual to work out his own plans — 
and when confronted with overwhelming needs and 
insufficient income he uses his broad knowledge of the 
business to develop combinations of policy contracts 


to solve the client’s problem. 


His report of the use of these combinations to the 
Home Office has led in many instances to the devel- 
opment of new policy contracts — contracts to cover 


every conceivable human need. 


The Career Underwriter — Liaison Officer between 
the Home Office and the Public — solves problems; 


the Part-timer muddles them. 


CLIFFORD L. McMILLEN 
. General Agent 


THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Main Office—347 Madison Avenue 
Times Square Branch—1450 Broadway 


“ISLE OF OPPORTUNITY” 
VAnderbilt 3-5500 


R. J. PICKARD, Office Manager 
JAMES F. CHAPMAN, Agency Secretary 
MEYER M. GOLDSTEIN, C.L.U., 
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The employers of the country are con- 
fronted with the necessity of establish- 
ing retirement plans for their employes 
or having federal or state governments 
Jo so for them making mandatory con- 
ditions whereas employers still have op- 
portunity to set up such systems on a 
basis suitable to the needs of the indus- 
try. This is the conclusion reached by G. 
Chauncey Parsons of the Charles E. De 
Long Agency of the Mutual Benefit in 
New York, who discussed industrial pen- 
jon plans at length recently in a series 
of three articles published in The An- 
nalist. Mi 6- f ; 

After reviewing the historical back- 
eround of industrial pension plans Mr. 
Parsons tells why most of them failed 
due to their unsound basis and gives in 
detail a sound system administered by 
an insurance company. Such a plan is 
not subject to the vicissitudes of man- 
aement. In the following Mr. Parsons 
outlines what he considers some of the 
features of a sound plan. 


Plan Should Be Funded 


To be sound, a pension plan should be 
funded. That is, it should be purchased 
by an annual or monthly contribution or 
premium during the time when the em- 
ploye is an active producer. This pre- 
nium should be charged against current 
arings and not based on probable fu- 
tue earnings. The costs on this basis 
are less because compound interest has 
ime to work. If the pension is bought 
m the so-called unfunded or annuity 
lasis, it costs more in the end and is 
wbject to hazards not found in the fund- 
ed plan. 

Many non-contributory plans properly 
lunded or insured are sound, but they 
jit more of a burden on the employer 
than contributory plans. To bring home 
bo the employe the benefit of a pension 
jlan, it is necessary for him to be a par- 
icipant in the cost. If he is not willing 
‘o share in the cost of his own pension, 
then, obviously, no pension should be 
jchased for him. Often the stipula- 
lons is made that unless he join the pen- 
won plan no past service credits will be 
urchased for him. In some companies 
‘is one of the requirements of employ- 
nent. Employes have everything to gain 
id nothing to lose. 


‘inimum Pension Requirements; What 
Constitutes an Adequate Plan 


The monthly pension payment at nor- 
tal retirement age should be adequate 
least to provide the necessities of life. 
The modern trend is to guarantee a 
‘mum pension to the retired employe, 
tt amount being dependent upon his 
‘ork, compensation and the locality. 
‘Nera normal lifetime of work, the pen- 
non should provide more than a bare 
‘ng and any properly designed pension 
ws will do so. Wherever possible the 
srement amount should be that which 
, @Pproximate as closely as possible 
“eemploye’s standard of living prior to 
ttirement. 

pader certain conditions it has been 
aah sivisable to place a limit or to 
sderats a maximum salary in the con- 
en - of a pension plan. In some 
wd us has been set at $5,000 per 
Iti tom other cases $10,000 and so on. 
td ardly likely, however, that any 
“tite salary limitation can be set cov- 
"tg all businesses or industries. Each 
is Must be considered on its own mer- 
~ *he necessity of a pension on sal- 





aries of, say, over $25,000, is not as obvi- 
ous as for those under that amount. 

The amount contributed monthly by 
the employe should always be, and is in 
insured plans, kept separately on the 
books of the insurance company from the 
amount contributed by the employer. 
The employe’s contribution should be re- 
turned to him if he leaves the company; 
or if he dies before normal retirement 
age it should be paid to his beneficiary 
or to his estate. 

The company’s contribution should 
cover current pension requirements and 
should preferably be paid monthly. 
These contributions should not be sub- 
ject to withdrawal because of change in 
economic conditions, change in manage- 
ment, merger or liquidation. Under cer- 
tain conditions, however, such as the em- 
ploye leaving after a short period of 
employment, the amount paid by the 
company should be returned or credited 
against future premiums. 

Under certain conditions the employe 
should also get the benefit of his em- 
ployer’s contribution but only in the form 
of a paid-up pension beginning at nor- 
mal retirement age. 

Costs of an Insured Pension Plan 

The present practice in insured plans 
is for the employer to pay from 50 to 
75% of the total cost of the pension 
fund. The proportion will eventually be 
about 50% for the employer and 50% for 
the employe. 

Current year-to-year costs vary, of 
course, with different age groups of em- 
ployes and may be from 3 to 5% of the 
current payroll. Also the percentage of 
females in the company has an effect, for 


in most cases they are retired at an 
earlier age and have greater longevity. 
In estimating future costs allowance must 
be made for increases in the number of 
employes due to the expansion of the 
business, but this does not have any ef- 
fect upon the percentage of the payroll. 

If the pension plan can materially in- 
crease employe efficiency (and this has 
been done) the pension actually costs 
nothing. 

Retirement Age; Amount of Pension 

The usual retirement or pension age 
is 65 for males and 60 for females. In 
some of the later cases in certain types 
of business the ages have been male 60 
and female 55 to 50. In all cases the 
management should have the privilege of 
retiring the employe prior to normal re- 
tirement age. Retirement after normal 
retirement age can be worked out by 
mutual agreement. However, pension 
payments should begin to the employe at 
the specified normal retirement age. 

For future service (i. e., service be- 
ginning at the time of the installation of 
the pension plan) the usual amount of 
pension is 144% of the salary times the 
total number of years of service. But in 
many cases and in certain kinds of busi- 
ness this has been found to be inade- 
quate and has been placed at 2% or even 
2U%. 

For past service (i. e., service begin- 
ning at the date of employment and con- 
tinuing to the date of installation of the 
pension plan) in most plans credit is 
given the old employes for service prior 
to the installation of the plan. This is 
also based on payroll and is usually cal- 
culated at 1% of the present salary times 


An Agency Territory That Extends 
Two- Thirds Around the Globe 


An American, Matt M. Axelrood, General Agency Manager 
for the Crown Life of Canada in Africa, Asia, Hawaii 
and Other Places, Recent New York Visitor 


One of the most traveled life insurance 
agency managers, whose work keeps him 
in circulation pretty much around the 
world, was a New York visitor recently. 
He is Matt M. Axelrood, general agency 
manager for the far-flung territory of 
Africa, Asia and Hawaii for the Crown 
Life of Toronto. Manager Axelrood’s 
territory extends two-thirds of the way 
around the globe, and he visits each of 
the agencies in this extensive territory 
at least once a year. Since the war he 
had made sixteen trips around the world. 
Among other countries under his man- 
agement are Egypt, South Africa, India. 
Ceylon, Burma, Straits Settlements, Fed- 
erated Malay States, Java, Siam, Indo- 
China, Philippine Islands, Hong Kong, 
China, Japan and the Hawaiian Islands. 


Mr. Axelrood is a native of Colorado. 
He attended the University of Coloradc 
and Stanford University. Entering the 
life insurance business as an agent in 
Western Canada he spent the next few 
years selling insurance and appointing 
agents, with only one period as long as 
six months in any one country. He went 
to the Orient fourteen years ago as su- 
pervisor of foreign agencies of the Man- 
ufacturers Life of Toronto. Five years 
ago he joined the Crown Life as general 
agency manager and has established that 
company in the territory. He has or- 


ganized every agency that the company 
has there. 

His company transacts Ordinary life 
insurance only. Mr. Axelrood stated to 
a representative of The Eastern Under- 
writer recently that as far as he knew 
no American, Canadian or European 
company in the Orient did any Indus- 
trial insurance business. 


All Countries Called “Hardest” 


Mr. Axelrood said that each country 
that he knew might be called the “hard- 
est” country in the world in which to 
organize an agency force. “Each of the 
countries, as well, is the most difficult 
of all in which to sell insurance,” he 
said. “If you have any doubts on that 
score ask any agent in ‘that’ country. 
I am sure he will confirm that his terri- 
tory is ‘hardest.’ He invariably says, 
and almost as frequently believes, that 
his particular field presents handicaps 
unique on earth.” 

He said that the successful agent in 
the East required just what the agent 
in New York, Toronto or London re- 
quires—a decent knowledge of the busi- 
ness, industry, imagination and the more 
self-inspiration the better. He added 
that he considered that an appreciable 
percentage of the foreigners—meaning 


(Continued on Page 12) 


BASIC PRINCIPLES of a SOUND 
INDUSTRIAL PENSION PLAN 


the number of years of service. The rea- 
son 1% is used rather than 114% for past 
service is that the present salary is con- 
sidered, rather than total salary, and it 
has been found that 1% of the present 
salary is approximately 14% of total 
past salary average. 
Employe’s Contribution 

The employe’s contribution is usually 
3% of his salary for a 14% pension; 
or 4% of his salary for a 2% pension; 
or 5% of his salary for a 24%4% pension 

This method of computing the em- 
ploye’s contribution makes the amount 
contributed by the company somewhat 
disproportionately heavy, particularly for 
those employes taken on its payroll in 
their later years. In future pension 
plans, Mr. Parsons believes, adjustments 
should be made in the employe’s contri- 
butions, so as to equalize this condition. 
The employe’s contribution should earn 
interest. Some non-interest plans have 
been and are being installed, but the 
question always arises in the employe’s 
mind, “What has become of the inter- 
est earned on my contribution?” It 
seems hardly fair to ask the employe 
to contribute to a pension plan for, say, 
twenty years, and then if he leaves the 
company’s employ to return his contribu- 
tion to him without interest. 

Premiums should be paid monthly by 
the company, the company in turn mak- 
ing a salary deduction on regular pay- 
days. 

Employer’s Contribution 

The employer’s contribution, of course, 

must make up the deficiency between the 


*employe’s contribution and the amount 


necessary to provide the pension as set 
forth in the plan. 

The premium for past credit can be 
paid in the form of a single premium and 
is a non-recurring charge. This is often 
large (it may be financially impossible 
in one payment), but it can always be 
arranged to amortize it over a period of 
years. The employer’s contribution 
should also earn interest. 

There should be a probationary period 
applicable to all employes. The length 
of this period varies, among different 
industries, from six months to two years 

It should be provided in the plan that, 
in case of lay-off, the pension plan be 
either continued for a reasonable time 
or held in abeyance until such time as 
the employe returns to work. 

Protective Provisions 

The contract should be subject to modi- 
fication or change or discontinuance on 
the part of the company upon due and 
[~roper notice. This provision should, 
however, apply only to the future and 
should in no way affect pensions alread) 
earned by the employe and paid for by 
the employer. 

A certificate or the equivalent, prop- 
erly drawn, should be issued to each em- 
ploye completely explaining the plan in 
simple language and in full detail. 

To set up a pension plan on a sound 
actuarial basis, fixed retirement ages fo 
both male and female must be used 

The employe should have the option, 
either before or at the time of retire- 
ment, of selecting various forms of an- 
nuities, subject to certain contract re- 
strictions. No one can foretell what his 
condition or financial responsibility will 
be or what dependents he may have at 
the time of his retirement. It would, 
therefore, be unfair to limit him to one 
form of annuity. There has been a cer- 
tain pension fund created during his 
working years and he should have the 
privilege of using that fund best. 
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Recently I had the pleasure of a visit 
to Pittsfield, Mass., and of an automo- 
bile the Berkshire 
Mountains with Fred H. Rhodes, presi- 


the 


ride through scenic 
dent of 


outstanding figures in that part of the 


country and who was quickly adopted 
as one of their own by the people of 
Pittsheld (home office of the Berkshire) 
and vicinity when he went to live in that 
city after having had a very successful 
career as a general agent in New York, 
as a large personal writer and who also 
had done considerable traveling for the 
field work 
for a long time a popular figure with the 
the 
whole-hearted 
democracy, 


company on as he has been 
agency force of 
likes his 


personality, 


company. 
and 


general 

Pittsfield 
wholesome his 
his viewpoints. He fit in speedily; joined 


be- 


came a leader in civic and social circles. 


the various clubs and organizations; 


For four years he was president of the 
Berkshire Hunt Country Club at 
Lenox (six miles Pittsfield). This 
high on a 


and 
from 
is a 650 acre affair, located 
hill and was formerly the home of one 
of the women members of the Vanderbilt 
family It has a most attractive golf 
course. 

The Berkshire 
Berkshire Hills than 
Pittsfield is the 


most beautiful open, rolling plain between 


them the 
mountains. 
of a 


people call 
rather 
located in heart 
the two principal ranges, and the region 
for decades has contained summer homes 
of some of the principal figures in Amer- 
No less than 


ican social life. seventeen 
easily reached summits of more than 
2,000 feet elevation are within fifteen 


miles of the business center of Pittsfield, 
which town is 148 miles west of Boston 
and 154 miles north of New York City. 
It has about 50,000 population. 

Dalton, which adjoins Pittsfield, is the 
home of the Crane family, one member 
of which was the late Murray Crane, 
United States Senator and great friend 
of President Taft. There are lots of 
Cranes in the city and their residences, 
within a couple of blocks of each other, 
are decidedly attractive. On the board 
of the Berkshire Life are Z. Marshall 
Crane and Winthrop M. Crane, Jr., of 
this distinguished family. One mountain 
estate holding of a member of this fam- 
ily is of 18,000 acres. 

Pittsfield and Dalton contain long-es- 
tablished paper and textile industries and 
the region is one of the most important 
divisions of the General Electric Co. 
Much of the country’s finest stationery 
comes from the mills of the Eaton, Crane 
& Pike Co. and the “greenbacks” of 
Uncle Sam are manufactured by Crane 
Co. in this district. More than 10,000 
persons are employed in industrial plants 
of the two towns. Pittsfield has a large 
per capita valuation; $1,160 in 1929. The 
indebtedness of the city in the same year 
was about $50 per capita as against an 
average of $7040 per capita for the 
eighty-two cities of the same population 
group. During the time that banks were 
suspending or had suspended, no bank 
in Pittsfield closed except for the few 
days during the national bank holiday 
when closing was made imperative by 
President Roosevelt edict. 

Pittsfield teems with historic associa- 
tion. In the center of the city is “The 
Park” where the first cattle show in the 
U. S. was held in 1807. Facing the Park 
is the First Congregational Church, dat- 
ing back before the incorporation of the 
town in 1761. Its first pastor, Parson 


Thomas Allen, riding in a two-wheeled 


Berkshire Life, one of the, 


chaise, led the Minute Men of Berkshire 
in the Battle of Bennington August, 1777. 
Near the white marble Berkshire County 
Court House is an old Colonial home, 
known as Peace Party House, in which 
was celebrated in 1783 the signing of the 
treaty of peace with England. _ Inci- 
dentally, Pittsfield has two of the best 
boys’ camps in the country. Both are 
within the city limits. Also, inside the 
city limits are two lakes. They make the 
city unique. 

A mile from “The Park” of Pittsfield 
is the Pittsfield Country Club. That was 
built in 1785 by Henry Van Schaak. 
Longfellow, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Her- 
man Melville and other famous men lived 
in this house. While residing in another 
house in Pittsfield Melville wrote his 
classic sea story, “Moby Dick.” 

Lenox, which has been called “The In- 
land Newport,” has entertained countless 
persons of distinction, including Haw- 
thorne, Fanny Kemble and Charlotte 
Cushman. Henry Ward Beecher preached 
in the fine old Colonial Church on one 
of its hillsk—The Lenox Congregational 
Church. One of the Lenox estates is 
that of Edith Wharton, the novelist. 
Nearby Lenox is Stockbridge, where the 
famous Field brothers, David Dudley and 
Cyrus W., had homes. The Berkshire 
Playhouse in Stockbridge is an impor- 
tant feature of Berkshire cultural life in 
summer. This playhouse, by the way, 
was designed by McKim, Mead & White. 

The Berkshire Life has been doing 
business since 1851 and is one of the 
companies which has been making satis- 
factory gains. 

I hear that the new premium income 
of the Berkshire Life shows an increase 
of nearly $1,000,000 for the first -six 
months of this year over the first six 








financial position, etc. 
letter will be answered. 





EXPERT LIFE INSURANCE SALESMAN 


Uptown brokerage office requires capable man to close life prospects, 
Must have frank and forceful personality and detailed knowledge of competi- 
tive figures and legal and tax problems. 
graduates and men with organization experience. 

This is an extraordinary opportunity for a man with the presence and 
address necessary to close big prospects but it requires subjection to the dis. 
cipline of an organization and eight hours a day of concentrated work. 

Give a complete picture of yourself including age, religion, experience, 
We will be equally frank in answering you—and every 


ADDRESS: 
Closer, c/o The Eastern Underwriter, 94 Fulton Street. 


Preference will be given to college 














Attractive Policies 
Children's Insurance 
Retirement Income Endowment 


Philadelphia Life 
111 N. Broad St. 





Opportunity In West Virginia 
Can you build a General Agency? 
Do you live in Wheeling, Charleston, or Huntington? 


Glad to furnish full information. 


Insurance Company 


Par and Non Par 
Low Cost Life Policies 
Special Adjustment Policies 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

















months of 1933; that assets have gained 
about $400,000 since December 31, 1933; 
that there is an increase of more than 
a quarter of a million in surplus; and that 
life business gained about 13% in the 
same period as contrasted with the first 
six months of 1933. Insurance in force 
of the Berkshire, exclusive of annuity 
credits at the end of June, 1934, was in 
the neighborhood of $211,000,000. Lapses 
dropped about 11.08% and_ surrenders 
were nearly 30% less than for the first 
six months of 1933. 


Uncle. Francis 









































M. Cc. JONES 
Western Manager 





We take pleasure in announcing the 


appointment of 


HARRY W. RICE 


as Eastern Manager 


THe Otis HANN COMPANY, Inc. 


“Lire INSURANCE SERVICB” 


333 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


J. ROBERTS HANN 
President 
F. H. LANDECK 


Vice President and Field 
Manager 


H. W. RICE 
Eastern Manager 
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2,200 GET $1,000 GROUP POLICIES 


Every Employe of General Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Akron, O., Covered by 
Equitable Society 

Every employe of General Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., with factory and general offices 
at Akron, O., has been presented with 
a $1,000 group life insurance policy, the 
premiums for which will be paid entirely 
by the company, it was recently an- 
nounced by President William O'Neil 
This includes about 2,200 persons in fac- 
tory, office and branches. 

The company also will share with em- 
ployes, who care to take advantage of it, 
the cost of group acident and health in- 
surance, which provides weekly payments 
for disability resulting from sickness or 
non - occupational accident, President 
O'Neil said. 

Group life and accident and health in- 
surance, both of which were underwrit- 
ten and will be administered by the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
United States, were made available to all 
employes in the company’s service for 
six months. With all such employes pre- 
sented with group life insurance 95% of 
those eligible subscribed for the accident 
and health insurance. New employes will 
be eligible upon the completion of six 
months’ service. 





GIBBS AGENCIES 65% AHEAD 
The John E. Gibbs Agencies of the 
Penn Mutual operating in northern New 


. Jersey and metropolitan New York, show 


a 65% gain in paid-for business for the 
first seven months of the year. To- 
gether with this the cash premiums are 
ahead 73% and total paid cases have 
likewise moved forward substantially with 
a total of 215 more paid cases than dur- 
ing the corresponding period last year. 
In July competing with a successful con- 
test month of July, 1933, the agencies 
paid-for record was 22% ahead of the 
contest record of last year. These gains 
have been made in spite of the discon 
tinuance of all brokerage. 





INSTITUTE PRIZE WINNER | 
Winner of the Insurance Institute 0! 
America prize for the best student in the 
life course given by the institute ws 
John S. Carroll, with the Metropolita 
Life in New York City. 
ANNUITY RULING 
The Equitable Life Assurance — 
has decided that no provisions will D 
added to new or outstanding annutt 
contracts to permit the deposit and # 
cumulation of annuity payments. 
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Ladue General Agent 
For Columbian National 


MANAGES 233 BROADWAY OFFICE 








fifteen Years in Insurance, New Agency 
Head Has Served in Field 
and Home Office 
Frederick W. Ladue, whose fifteen 
years’ experience in the life insurance 
jeld include both home office and field 
york, has been appointed general agent 
jor the Columbian National Life in New 





Blank & Stoller 
FREDERICK W. LADUE , 


York City and has assumed the man- 
awement of the agency with offices at 
23 Broadway. 

Mr. Ladue’s most recent post has been 

as assistant manager of the James Elton 
Bragg agency, Guardian Life, which po- 
sition he resigned to become general 
went for the Columbian. A graduate of 
Colgate University in the class of 1912 
he joined the Travelers in 1919, first at 
the home office but later being assigned 
toNew York City. From then on until 
1927 he received special assignments to 
Georgia, western New York, and eastern 
Massachusetts. 
In 1927 Mr. Ladue joined the Brook- 
yn National Life as superintendent of 
gencies and in 1929 was promoted to 
the vice-presidency of that company. 
When the James Elton Bragg agency 
it the Guardian Life was established in 
February of 1933 Mr. Ladue was ap- 
jointed assistant manager and he has 
ven in that position for the past year 
anda half. 
A holder of the C.L.U. degree, Mr. 
ladue is a graduate of the Research Bu- 
tau Managers’ course and the training 
‘ourse at New York University. 

Mr. Ladue is active in several circles 
utside insurance. He is now national 
ice-president of the Theta Chi Fra- 
‘nity, of which he was national presi- 
nt in 1930-31. He has served several 
‘ears on the board of the Fraternity 
Uub. He is a member of the New York 
\thletic Club, a 32nd Degrée Mason, a 
‘irner and a Knight Templar. 


JOINS BRITISH COMMITTEE 
The appointment of A. L. Ayre, chair- 
man and founder of the famous Burntis- 
and Shipbuilding Co., to the British Un- 
‘mployment Insurance Statutory Com- 
bor which has just been announced 
» Vilver Stanley, Minister of Labor, re- 
calls him as a most interesting personal- 
'y who has strenuously defended steam 
© the driving power of ships and has 
"solutely turned his back on the advance 
_ tiesel engine. Mr. Ayre designed 
owned economic” system of steam- 
_ ships to compete with the oil pro- 
belled steamer immediately after the war. 
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“How Frail A Thing 
Is fan” 


For all his control of the elements 
and despite the advance of civiliza- 
tion, man still remains a plaything 
in the hands of Fate. 


He is Blind to the future in all ways, SAVE 
ONE. 


He can see the necessity to PREPARE him- 


self against its uncertainty. 


Tell him how Life Insurance 
can PROTECT both him 
and his family. 





Che Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 


Epwarp D. DurrFie.p, President 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 























Hancel Made Agencies 
Head in Greater N. Y. 


FOR CONTINENTAL AMERICAN 
President Rydgren in Letter to Field 
Force Praises Co-operation of Its 
First Manager in New York 
_President A. A. Rydgren of the Con 
tinental American Life of Wilmington 
has announced to the field force of the 
company the appointment of Max J] 
Hancel as superintendent of agencies in 





MAX J. HANCEL 


Greater New York to assist the honx 
office in the management of its present 
branch offices in New York and Brook- 
lyn and in the further development of 
the business in this territory. Mr. Har 

cei will continue as co-manager with M 
J. Lauer at 120 Broadway. 

Mr. Hancel, one of the best known life 
insurance men in New York, established 
the first office here for the Continental 
American and the success of the com- 
pany’s operations in this section, lresi- 
dent Rydgren says, has been due in no 
small measure to his advice and co-oper- 
ation. Mr. Hancel has one of the widest 
acquaintances in the insurance business 
and he has had many years’ experienc: 
as producer, organizer and manager. 


Speakers For Advertising 


Conference Meeting Named 

Arthur A. Fisk, advertising managet 
for the Prudential, as chairman of the 
program committee for the annual con- 
vention of the Insurance Advertising 
Conference at Westchester Country Club 
October 1-3, has announced several of the 
speakers. These include Merle Thorpe, 
editor of Nation’s Business, who will 
speak on “The State of the Nation”; I 
L. Montgomery, sales consultant expert, 
who discusses “Psychology and _ Risk 
Bearing”; Albert E. Haase, Association 
ot National Advertisers, on “Methods of 
Determining the Advertising Appropria 
tion”; George J. Kutcher of Recht & 
Kutcher, Northwestern Mutual, “How to 
Meet Objections to Life Insurance”; A 
T. Falk, director of research of the Ad 
vertising Federation, on “Effect of Gov 
ernmental Policies on General Advertis- 
ine”; Edward Ekdahl, administration of- 
ficer, Massachusetts Safety Higiiiway 
Study of Massachusetts Tech, on motor 
accident prevention. 

Frank Ennis as chairman of the en 
tertainment committee is arranging som 
special features including entertainment 
for the women visitors. 


Risk nothing on tomorrow. Tomorrow 
is a stranger and perhaps will be a 
grouch.—Northwestern National News. 
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Life & Casualty Co. 
Reinsures Peoria Life 


WILL MOVE TO LATTER CITY 


Court Makes Minor Changes in Contract 
for Taking Over Old Company; 
May Adopt Name 
The Life & Casualty Co. of Chicago 
was named to be reinsurer of the old 
Peoria Life Monday of this week when 
Circuit Judge Joseph E. Dailey approved 
the report of Receiver Charles E. O’Hern 
recommending the proposition of the 
Chicago company. Certain minor changes 
are to be made in the contract be- 
fore it is signed, the court announced. 
There were nine parties submitting con- 

tracts. 

One of the most important clauses in 
the contract is that the Life & Casualty 
shall move its home office from Chicago 
to Peoria and occupy the building of the 
old company. President M. A. Kern of 
the Life & Casualty announced after the 
court had made its decision that the life 
department will be moved to Peoria 
within ninety days and its casualty de- 
partment will be moved when adjustment 
can be made on its real estate lease in 


Chicago. An affiliate, the Mutual Cas- 
ualty of Chicago, is also expected to 
move to Peoria. 

The company has indicated that if 


thought advisable it will adopt the name 
of the Peoria Life Insurance Co. 

The Life & Casualty on December 31, 
reported admitted assets of $1,402,756 
and insurance in force in excess of $20,- 
000,000. Its principal officers are M. A. 
Kern, president and L. D. Kern, secre- 
tary-treasurer, brothers, who have played 
important parts in the formation and ad- 
ministration of the Life & Casualty and 
the Mutual Casualty of Illinois. 

Features of Reinsurance Contract 

Some of the high spots of the rein- 
agreement are: 

The company will reinstate policies 
which lapsed after November 15, 1933, 
and before the effective date of the re- 
insurance, without evidence of insurabil- 
ity; initial lien, 50% with interest at 
444% until December 31, 1948, and there- 
after at valuation rate; lien on net equity 
basis; accrued interest on lien and lien 
itself, waived on death claims prior to 
January 1, 1944; death claims due and 
unpaid November 15, 1933, to be paid in 
full within 120 days; likewise with death 
claims occurring during the receivership. 

Endowments matured prior to Novem- 
ber 15, 1933, reduced 50% and payable 
within 120 days, likewise with supple- 
mentary contracts; income _ disability 
claims incurred prior to November 15, 
1933, reduced 50% ; the coverage and pre- 


surance 


mium discontinued after November 15, 
1933. 
Moratorium on cash and loan values 


until five years from effective date, but 
may be extended with consent of the 
Director of Insurance. 

Company may pay agents renewal com- 
missions not exceeding 744% for the pe- 
riod provided in Peoria Life agency con- 
tract but not exceeding nine years on 
business written by an agent and nine 
renewals of 5% for conserving business 
not written by him. 

Reinsurance contract provides for can- 
cellation or reduction of lien by payment 
for business The Life & Casualty 
would pay $5 per thousand if such 
amount would remove liens prior to De- 
cember 31, 1943; $4 per thousand under 
same conditions on December 31, 1944; $3 
under same conditions on December 3}, 
1945, 1946 and 1947, and $3 per thousand 
on December 31, 1948, whether or not 
lien is thereby removed. 

VOGEL APPOINTED IN NEWARK 

William S. Vogel of Newark, who be- 
came general agent of the Columbian 
National Life yesterday, succeeding Har- 
melin & Gibson, resigned, was given a 
testimonial dinner last night at the Prog- 
ress Club, Newark. Mr. Vogel has been 
general agent of the Atlantic Life in N. J. 
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Holds Conference For 
Newer Agents Only 


WOODS AGENCY NOVEL MEETING 





Eighty Representatives Less Than Three 
Years With Office Attend Sessions 
at State College Inn 
A conference solely for new men who 
had been with the agency for less than 
three years was the purpose of a novel 
meeting staged last week by the Edward 
A. Woods Co., Equitable Society general 
agency at Pittsburgh. The conference 
was held at the Nittany Lion Inn on the 
campus of State College, Pennsylvania, 

and lasted for three days. 

Known as a “new personnel confer- 
ence,” the meeting was attended by 
eighty qualified delegates, accompanied 
by their wives. Attendance was based 
on a volume of paid-for business with a 
minimum amount of premiums and a 
minimum number of lives. The entire 
managerial staff of the Woods agency 
was also present and held a special ses- 
sion of its own. 

Two of the new men were among the 
speakers on the program, A. I. Dickman 
and R. A. Douglass, while a speaker in 
contrast was Speer W. Guthrie, a suc- 
cessful producer with the agency for the 
last forty years. 

Business meetings were scheduled for 
the mornings only, afternoons and eve- 
nines heine given over to entertainment 
which included a dance and reception, a 
“stunt night” and a trip to Penn’s Cave. 

The meeting of the managers’ group 
dealt with the problem of recruiting new 
personnel. 

What Speeches New Men Heard 

Speeches made to the new men were 
on these subjects: 

“The Underwriter of the Future,” L. A. 
Spencer fieid vice-president, Woods 
agency; “What I Learned in Qualifying,” 





from birth to 65 next birthday. 


Basil S. Walsh 
President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, 





A POLICY FOR EVERY PURSE AND PURPOSE 


Joseph L. Durkin 
Secretary 


THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for life insurance, 
Modern policies are issued, on both Industrial and Ordinary plans, 


John J. Gallagher 


Treasurer 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 








A. I. Dickman, who has been in the busi- 
ness for two and a half years; “Essen- 
tials of a Successful Start in Life Un- 
derwriting,” Alvin B. Dalager, Equitable 
Society manager in Wilmington; “Look- 
ing Ahead,” Clarence B. Metzger, super- 
intendent, Woods agency; all on Thurs- 
day morning. 

“The Part Human Interest Stories Play 
in Selling Life Insurance,” William J. 
Powell, vice-president and treasurer of 
the agency; “My Plans for the Future,” 
R. A. Douglass, Chester, W. Va.. a new 
man who has been successful in his short 
time with the agency; “Control of Time 
and Effort,” Burke I. Herman, who has 
been with the Woods agency less than 
five years with substantial production 
each year. 

C. J. Westermann, manager of the So- 
ciety’s service and conservation depart- 
ment, represented the home office and 
gave hints to the new men on underwrit- 
ing principles. Speer W. Guthrie, agent 
who has been with the Woods agency 
for forty years and has averaged better 
than one application a week for the forty 
vears he has been there, discussed the 
Equitable Society itself and what it 
means. William M. Duff, president of 
the agency, closed the convention by tell- 















RELIANCE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH 


enduring worth to their insurance service. 


Ask S. I. Rosenberg 

of Baltimore, Md. 

—re presenting 

Reliance Life 

for more than 15 years. 


MEN, MANAGEMENT 
AND RESERVE POWER 


[— o_o demand strength to give 


Men 


to direct the service and reserve power to back it 
up are made possible by able management. Since 
the beginning, Reliance management has main- 
tained that fine balance of aggressive vitality and 
conservatism necessary to achieve the policy- 


holder’s ideal of policy values. 








ing the agents what he found to be the 
requisites for becoming successful in life 
insurance selling. 

Chairmen of the sessions were F. J. 
Stevenson, assistant superintendent of 
the agency, and William J. Cummins. 
Mr. Duff formally opened the confer- 
ence and a welcome to State College was 
given by A. O. Morse, executive secre- 
tary of the college. 





T. P. Spencer, N. Y. Insurance 
Man, Dies On Visit South 


Thomas P. Spencer, New York insur- 
ance man of wide interests who died last 
Sunday while visiting a sister in Lynch- 
burg, Va., was formerly a general agent 
of the Travelers. Last year he retired 
as president of Spencer & Co., 103 Park 
Avenue, which he had founded thirty 
years ago. He was 62 years old. 

A native of Virginia and a graduate of 
Virginia Poly, Mr. Spencer is related to 
several of the most prominent of the 
carly families there. He had lived in 
New York for forty years, was a member 
of the National Democratic Club, the 
Democratic County Committee, trustee of 
New York Savings Bank, director New 
York Ophthalmic Hospital, member New 
York State Chamber of Commerce and 
Westchester-Biltmore Country Club. 

He is survived by his widow, the for- 
mer Miss Marie Gage, a daughter, Miss 
Fay Spencer and two sisters. 





Fraternal Annuities 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Holy Spirit Catholic Church, Atlantic 
City. 

Welcome by Mayor L. V. Longbothom. 

Greetings from Deputy Commissioner 
of Insurance C. A. Gough. 

Greetings from Canada by Charles Du- 
quette, Alliance Nationale. 

Response by John C. Karel, National 
Fraternal Congress. 

Address by Col. Charles B. Robbins, 
manager, American Life Convention. 

Address by Jesse H. Jones, chairman, 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. 

Address by Alfred N. Guertin, actuary, 
New Jersey Insurance Department. 

“The New Era in Fraternal Progress 


—Peter F. Gilroy, Woodmen of the 
World, Denver. 
Report of Committee on_ statutory 


legislation—D. E. Bradshaw, Woodmen 
of the World Life Insurance Association. 

Committee on junior membership— 
Mrs. Cora E. Phillips, Protected Home 
Circle. 

“Field Promotion”—Fred C. Campbell, 
A.0.U.W. ¢ 

“Practical Values in Junior Insurance 
—Norton J. Williams, Equitable Reserv¢ 
Association. 

“Interest Factors Now and in the Fu- 
ture”—John E. Little, The Maccabees. 

“The Validity of Ontario Municipal Se- 
curities” — James Patrick MacGregor, 
Sons of Scotland Benevolent Association. 

And many additional committee Tt 
ports. 





EXCELSIOR MANAGERS 
The Excelsior Life announces the a? 
pointments of C. H. Cyr as branch — 
ager at Calgary; E. G. Cass as oot 
manager at Winnipeg and H. T. Creigh- 
ton as provincial supervisor at Halifax. 
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EQUITABLE MILESTONES 





1859—The Equitable founded on a mutual basis by 
Henry B. Hyde and associates. 


1861—Limit of risk increased from $5,000 to $10,000. 
1862—Conditional (Binding) Receipts first authorized. 


1865—First Dividend Paid to Policyholders at End of 
First Five Years. 
First Policy Issued with a Trustee Beneficiary. 


1866—Limit of risk on one life increased to $25,000. 
1867—Annual Dividends introduced. 


1868—Deferred Dividend Insurance introduced. 
Limit of Risk on one life increased to $50,000. 


1869—Travel and Residence Liberalized. 
Grace in Payment of Premiums. 


1879—Three-year Incontestable Clause introduced. 


1880—Insurance granted to Women. 
Occupational Sub-Standard Ratings. 


1881—Survivorship Annuity. 


1883—Immediate Payment of Death Claims. 
Life Annuity. 


1884—Limit of risk on one life increased to $100,000. 
25th Anniversary of the Society. 


1886—Freedom of Travel and Residence granted. 
Two-year Incontestable Clause introduced. 


1888—Deferred Annuity. 
1894—Right to change the Beneficiary. 


1896—Cash Surrender Values first allowed. 
Limit of risk on one life increased to $200,000, 
Policy Loans introduced. 


1900—Automatic Surrender Values. 
Extended Term Insurance. 


1901—First Schools of Instruction for Agents. 


1905—Convertible Policy. 
Two Life Annuity. 


1907—Optional Method of Settlement introduced. 


1909—Age limit reduced to 15. 
First Correspondence Course. 
50th Anniversary. 


1910—First $100,000 Club organized. 
Corporate Policy. 


1911—Group Life Insurance. 
Refund and Cash Refund Annuities. 


1912—Agency Clubs organized. 
First Disability Waiver Clause. 


1913—First Policyholders Service Campaign. 
1914—Income Bond. 


1917—Double Indemnity. 
Post Mortem Dividends. 


1919—Educational Fund Agreement. 


1920—Endowment Annuity at 65. 
Group Accident and Health Disability. 


1921—Limit of risk on one life increased to $300,000. 
Additional limits by reinsurance. 
Retirement Annuity. 
Salary Continuance Agreement. 


1922—Cash and loan values given at end of two years. 
Group Accidental Death and Dismemberment. 
Limited Owner Policy. 


1924—Inheritance Tax service. 


1925—Complete Mutualization under 1917 plan. 
Age limit reduced to 10. 


1926—Two-year Initial Term Policy. 
Five-year Automatic Term. 


Non-Medical for Policyholders. 
Salary Savings. 


1927—Group Annuities. 


1929—Monthly Premium Insurance. 
General Non-Medical. 


1930—Special Life Annuity. 
1931—Economic Adjustment Policy. 
1933—Optional Retirement Policy. 


1934—Family Income Policy. 
75th Anniversary. 


Three Quarters of a Century of Progress and Public Service 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


393 Seventh Avenue 


THOMAS I. PARKINSON, President 


New York 
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Equitable Has Group 
Millionaires’ Club 


JOHN M. PFEIL IS PRESIDENT 





138 Representatives of Society Qualify 
for Membership; Campaign Is 
Inaugurated 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
bas formed an Equitable Group Million- 
aires’ Club. It started with 128 charter 
members. Each member of the club has 
received a certificate of membership and 
a gold key suitably engraved. The club 
was formed at the recent 75th anniver- 

sary celebration of the Society. 
The Officers 

John M. Pfeil of the Woods agency, 
Pittsburgh, was elected president; M. 
Lee Alberts of Chicago, vice-president ; 
Miss Edith B. Hampton of the home of- 
fice group department, permanent secre- 
tary. The board of governors consists 


of M. B. Cohill, John Price Hyatt, Cecil 
Frankel, J. Alan Maphis, M. Lee Alberts, 
M. J. Donnelly, N. C. Strong, J. M. Pfeil, 


Isak Dahle, J. E. Gettys, Raphael W. 
Pumpelly and C. R. Thorburn. 

The members present decided to inau- 
gurate a campaign for $150,000,000 of 
paid-for group business during the six- 
month period beginning July 1 and end- 
ing December 31. 

\ campaign committee was appointed 
with the following officers: Cecil Frankel, 
general chairman; Ernest W. Travis, 
vice-chairman; Isak Dahle, Central de- 
partment; Maurice B. Cohill, Eastern de- 
partment; Raphael W. Pumpelly, Greater 
New York department; John E. Gettys, 
Southern department; John Price Hyatt, 
editor-in-chief; with the president and 
vice-president of the Millionaires’ Club 
as ex-officio members. 

An unusual feature of this campaign 
will be the award of a certificate and a 
gold key to an agent immediately he 
attains the status of a group millionaire 
by the production of $1,000,000 during 
1934. 

“With group production for the first 
seven months of this year well ahead of 
the corresponding period of 1933, and 
with the additional impetus which the 
campaign will give to the field force, it 
is anticipated that 1934 will be a record- 
breaking year for all types of Equitable 
group coverage,” says the Equitable. 

FIVE DAY SALES CLINIC 
John R. Hastie School in Toronto; Top- 
ics Which Will Be Discussed 
in Curriculum: 

John R. Hastie is to conduct a five- 
days’ sales clinic in Toronto under the 
auspices of the life underwriters’ associa- 
tion of this city from September 17 to 
21. The school will be in the convention 
hall of the North American Life. A 
brief summary of topics in the course 
follows: 

Historical Development of Life Insurance. 

Life Insurance as a Career, 

Fundamental Principles of Life Insurance. 

The Essentials of a Pleasing Personality. 

Conquering Self-Created Fear. 

What an Underwriter Must Do to Succeed. 

What Is a Prospect? 

Method and Purpose of Classifying Prospects. 

How Underwriter Should Divide Time 

Advertising and Circularizing Methods Used 
by Successful Underwriters to Develop Pros 
pects 

Actual Working Habits Which Have Made 

Underwriters Outstanding Successes 

Making the Prospect Want Life 

Organized yroact 

Organized Close 

The Planned Estate 

Susiness Insurance 

Annuities 

The Administration of Estates. 

_ Succession Duties and the Opportunities Af 
forded to Sell Life Insurance 

Mr. Hastie is one of the best known 
life men in 


Insurance. 





Chicago 


ASSESSMENT ASS’NS BARRED 

Assessment life associations will not 
be permitted to operate in Alabama, Su- 
perintendent Charles C. Greer has de- 
clared in a statement. He points out 
that the plan has been tried in the United 
States for three-quarters of a century 
without permanent success. 
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Veteran Sun Life Manager In 
Toronto Reorganization Plan 





JOHN A. TORY 


The western Ontario territory of the 
Sun Life, in charge of John A. Tory, is 
being reorganized. Previously there has 
been but one branch in Toronto, with 
district offices in Windsor, Hamilton and 
London. Under the new arrangement 
Torento will have three branches, while 
branches reporting directly to the home 
office will be located at Hamilton, Guelph 
and London. The six offices will be in 
twenty-four 


charge of Mr. Tory, for 


years superintendent for western On- 


tario. The group of offices are claimed 


to make up the largest life agency in 
the British Empire. 

In Toronto the three branches will be 
Victoria, under the management of C. V. 
Earl, formerly agency assistant in To- 
ronto; Queen’s, under the management of 
E. P. Higgins, formerly manager of the 
group department, Toronto, and York, 
under the management of Walter C. 
Rean, formerly district manager at Lon- 
don, Ont. 

The Hamilton branch will be under the 
management of Ralph C. Ripley, former- 
ly district manager at Hamilton. The 
Guelph branch will have as its manager 
W. E. Hamilton, formerly unit man- 
ager at Guelph. The London branch will 
be under the management of J. N. Mertz, 
formerly manager of the Calgary branch. 


TWO GREAT-WEST CONVENTIONS 








Expect 92 Agents and Managers at Mur- 
ray Bay August 22; Jasper Park to 
Have 44 September 5 

Eighty-three Great-West Life repre- 
sentatives from the eastern district of 
Canada together with nine managers 
from that district will meet at the Manoir 
Richelieu at Murray Bay August 22 to 
25 and forty-two more representatives 
with two managers from the western dis- 
trict will go to Jasper Park Lodge, Jas- 
per, Alberta, September 5 to 7 

S. J. Cohen of the Detroit city branch 
led the whole company in the competi- 
tion from January 1 of this year to June 
30, during which period 125 leaders quali- 
fied for the convention trips. Production 
was not the sole deciding factor as re- 
vivals and lapses were also taken into 
consideration. Mr. Cohen is also presi- 
dent and aggregate leader of the Hun- 
dred Thousand Club for 1934. In the 
contest A. Meunier of Montreal city 
branch was runner-up. 

As is usual at Great-West conventions 
the entertainment will be provided by W. 
Davidson Thompson, baritone, and his 
life-long accompanist, Joe Lyon, known 
as the Great-West Life Duo. 
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N. Y. Medical Referee 
Quits Active Service 

CAREER OF DR. H. S. WARNER 

Thirty Years With Aetna Life Here; 


Tribute Paid Him by Company in 
Its Agency Publication 





Dr. H. S. Warner, the Aetna Life’s 
medical referee at 100 William Street, 
New York City, has retired from active 
medical service as recently announced 
in The Eastern Underwriter. He was 
with the Aetna Life thirty years. 

Previous to his association with ‘that 
company, Dr. Warner had _ practiced 
medicine in New York for twelve years 
and was at one time resident physician 
there. No doctor probably is more widely 
known or more highly esteemed particu- 
larly among insurance men of New York. 
He is a member of the New York Life 
Underwriters’ Association. He is also a 
member of the Kings County and State 
Medical Society and a fellow of the 
American Medical Association. 


Was on Staff of City Hospital 


Born in Thomaston, Conn., January 21, 
1858, Dr. Warner attended Williams Col- 
lege, Williamstown, Mass., from which 
he graduated in 1881. Three years later 
he completed his work with the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, New York. 
It was following this that he served on 
the staff of the City Hospital. 

Dr. Warner was appointed insurance 
examiner for the Aetna Life November 
1, 1905, by Dr. E. K. Root, medical 
director at the time. His absolute fair- 
ness and trustworthiness and his extra- 
ordinary grasp of the medical examiner’s 
responsibilities in the underwriting of in- 
surance prompted Dr. Root to say of him 
several years later: “We do not question 
his decisions. He receives the entire con- 
fidence of the home office medical de- 
partment.” 


Diplomat 


The Aetna-Izer said of Mr. Warner in 
announcing his retirement: 

“He will always be recalled as diplo- 
matic in handling applicants, for his firm- 
ness in standing by his decisions in the 
face of extreme pressure, and for his 
admirable dignity. We dislike greatly 
losing him from our midst. Yet also are 
we happy for him. He has a summer 
residence in Thomaston—on the old home 
farm. There, with Mrs. Warner, he plans 
to live and ‘enjoy,’ as he expresses it, 
‘the things which I have always wanted 
to do outside of business’.” 





TAX RESTRAINT ORDER 

The Western & Southern Life, Fire & 
Indemnity, Cincinnati, has obtained a 
temporary injunction in Common Pleas 
Court at Columbus, O., restraining state 
officials from collecting the tax for 1934 
on intangible personal property. It is 
contended that the tax is a property tax 
instead of a franchise tax. 





NEW MEMPHIS MANAGERS’ ASS'N 


The Memphis, Tenn., Life Managers’ 
Association was organized last week with 
forty-four members. Officers elected 
were A. Van Pritchartt, president; John 
E. Lippitt, vice-president, and Leroy 
King, secretary-treasurer. Directors are 
R. Henry Lake, Thorton Buckner, Boll- 
ing Sibley and H. N. Martin. 





COLONIAL LIFE PROMOTIONS 

Colonial Life of Jersey City has an- 
nounced the following promotions from 
its field force to assistant managers: 
Raphael Burstein at North Hudson, N. 
J., Edward I. Conners at Trenton an 
Roy Barrett at Newburgh, N. Y. 





NEWARK AGENCY MOVES 
Alvin R. Metcalfe, general agent 
New Jersey of the National Life of Ver- 
mont, has moved to larger quarters 0M 
the nineteenth floor of the same building 
where the general agency was previously 
located at 744 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. 
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Sargeant Testimonial 
Proves Big Success 


$37,000,000 IN FIFTY DAYS 





George E. Lackey and W. Scott Smith 
Conducted Field Force’s Tribute to 
Massachusetts Mutual President 





Under the generalship of George E. 
Lackey, Detroit, president of the General 
Agents’ Association of the Massachusetts 
Mutual, and W. Scott Smith, St. Louis, 
president of the Agents’ Association, the 
field force of the company has just suc- 
cessfully completed a fifty day testimo- 
nial campaign in honor of William H. 
Sargeant, president of the company, who 
this year completed fifty years’ service 
with the company. 

The campaign was conducted from the 
ofice of General Agent Lackey at De- 
troit. The issued business in the cam- 
paign totaled $37,000,000. The public was 
not informed about the campaign at all 
and it was not used in any way as a sales 
appeal by the agents. President Sargeant 
has sent an expression of appreciation to 
Mr. Lackey and Mr. Smith and through 
these leaders to the entire field force. 

A special feature was made of Friday, 
July 13, when each agent was requested 
to have thirteen carefully selected pros- 
pects for family income insurance and to 
make an effort to write them on that day. 
Some of the individual achievements were 
remarkable. Creighton P. Morton, of 
Worcester, called on twenty-six pros- 
pects and closed thirteen cases for $28,- 
119. Altogether 637 agents participated 
in this special drive, making 669 sales 
for a total of $3032,021. At the sugges- 
tion of Walter Crane of the C. O. Fischer 
Agency, St. Louis, a step-down-safely 
check presentation was adopted for use 
in the campaign and it proved such an 
excellent approach that many of the 
agents are using it in their daily routine. 

As soon as the details of the whole 
testimonial campaign have been com- 
pleted a leather-bound testimonial book 
with the title in gold, giving full results 
of the. campaign, will be presented to 
President Sargeant. There will be a page 
for each agency on which each agent 
will personally inscribe his name and the 
amount of business he contributed to 
the success of the fifty days’ testimonial. 





Metheny Is Pittsburgh 
Fidelity Mutual Manager 


C. Brainerd Metheny became manager 
of the Fidelity Mutual for Pittsburgh 
and vicinity last Wednesday. He has 
been in the life insurance business since 
1919 having become associated with the 
Equitable of Iowa following his retire- 
ment from the army air service. In 1924 
he became a district supervisor at Pitts- 
burgh under H. S. Sutphen, general 
agent. He has always been a consistent 
producer and is a member of the board 
of the Life Underwriters Association. 

Mr. Metheny is a graduate of Geneva 
College where he was an all-’round ath- 
lete. For some years he has been on 
the college’s board of trustees. He lives 
in Beaver Falls with his wife and four 
children and twice has served as presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce there. 
He is also a past president of the Ki- 
wanis Club there and a member of the 
Y.M.C.A. board. 





HOME STATE LIFE EXPANDS 


The Home State Life of Oklahoma 
City has been licensed to operate in 
Texas and has established a branch of- 
fice in Dallas under the management of 
W. M. King, formerly superintendent of 
the Oklahoma City office. He is suc- 
ceeded there by A. W. Guthrie, formerly 
Tulsa agency head, while N. C. Cook, 
former assistant superintendent in Tulsa, 
succeeds Mr. Guthrie. The company has 
had a 50% increase in new business dur- 
Ing the first seven months of 1934, ac- 
cording to President Joe D. Morse. 





John J. Moriarty at His Desk Surrounded 
by Applications in Moriarty Drive 


John J. Moriarty, vice-president of the 
General American Life and head of the 
agency division, found himself surround- 
ed by applications in his honor when he 
returned from a month’s vacation. A 
few days after he had left his office July 
1 the campaign started, and during that 
month a large number of applications 
was sent in by the agents. 

Applications were made in the form of 
printed “handclasps,” many of which are 
seen on the easel behind Mr. Moriarty in 
the picture. 


A. F. Hall on Program For 
Mortgage Bankers’ Meeting 


Arthur F. Hall, president of the Lin- 
coln Nationa! Life, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
will be one of the principal speakers at 





the twenty-first annual convention of the 
Mortgage Bankers’ Association of Amer- 
ica at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, on October 4 and. 5. With Mr 
Hall on the program will be Frank C 
Walker, chairman, National Emergency 
Council; Colonel Frank Knox, publisher 
of the Chicago Daily News, and John H. 
Fahey, chairman, Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board. W. Walter Williams of 
Seattle, Wash., president of the associa- 
tion, will preside at the convention. 

The activities of the government in the 
mortgage field will hold the center of 
interest at this convention and it is for 
this reason that the men best equipped 
to know the activities of the administra- 
tion in this field have consented to pre- 
sent to the convention their knowledge 
of the subject. 

Mr. Walker is known as the President's 
lieutenant in all recovery and relief proj- 
ects. The N.E.C. co-ordinates the oner- 
ation of the Home Owners’ Loan Cor- 
poration, Farm Credit Administration. 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration, 
National Recovery Relief Administration 
and subsidiary bureaus. An address bv 
the executive director of this co-ordinat- 
ing council will be of vital and of timely 
interest. 

It is expected that the outstanding sig- 
nificance of this mortgage banking event 
and the current universal interest in 
mortgage matters will draw a greater 
attendance from outside the ranks of the 
association than ever before. The Mort- 
sage Bankers’ Association of America 
has as members not only mortgage bank- 
ers and life insurance companies but oth- 
ers interested in mortgages as an in- 
vestment. An unusually large number of 
expressions have been received from life 
insurance companies, banks, real estate 
boards, architects and ‘builders, institu- 
tions, local government officials and the 
like that they will be represented. 
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n the headline of its adver- 
tisement in the August 
magazines,* Metropolitan 
offers owners of life insurance 
a piece of advice—”Examine 
your life insurance to see 
whether it will do what you 
want done.” 


And in the coupon inviting a 
Metropolitan Field-Man to call 
is a significant stipulation— 
“Understanding that none of 
my existing policies is to be 
disturbed...” 


Metropolitan heartily endorses 
constructive Program building 
which does not involve dis- 
continuance of existing insur- 
ance. Successful Field-Men 
find out what their clients wish 
to accomplish and help them 
to build Programs to meet their 
requirements. 


*Business Week, Collier's, Cosmo- 
politan, Forbes, Nation's Business, 
Saturday Evening Post, Time. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Frederick H. Ecker, President 
ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Keeping in Touch With the Best Ideas. Checking 
Up With the Man in the Field. A Clearing House 
of Advice and Opinion. Where Do I Fall Down? 
Why Do I Not Get Results I Feel I Am Entitled To? 


Copyright 1934 L. L. Montgomery 


Stick to Fundamentals 


Life Insurance Salesman: 


“Well, Mr. Prospective Client, as you know there are many prophets of the future 


but the future has a habit of taking care of itself. 
It is what we do now that counts 


presents. 


[t is merely the sum of many 
Silver and gold and tariffs and trade 


are intriguing subjects, inflation and counter-inflation may come and go but what- 


ever their influence they will affect all of us alike. 


We will still have to find means 


to feed, clothe and shelter our families whatever the political situation may be. If 


we stick to fundamentals we shall not go far astray. 


This plan will see your family 


through no matter what happens, and as you pay for it annually each separate pay- 
ment will average out in the ultimate returns.” 


Across the Board Selling 


In chess worked out in the laboratory 
it is considered that gambits are lost to 
the player who plays them. A gambit is 
to offer a piece as a sacrifice to gain 
a possible advantage in position or a gain 
in time sufficient to win before the oppo- 
nent can get all of his pieces into action. 

Outside of the laboratory, however, 
gambit players win 


What an adventure selling is! It is 
always changing, never static. The pro- 
spective client in the morning may be im- 
possible because of a disturbance at 
breakfast and he takes it out on you. In 
the afternoon the hard-headed financier 
may thank you for bringing the applica- 
tion. You never can tell. Logic weighs 
the scale in one 
case, raw emotion 





as many games as 
they lose, for the 


opposing player 
does not ag No one has a better right than you 
move according to ; 
. rket place. 
the books. Chess have in the ma Pp 


Selling Thought for the Week 


and feeling in the 
other. 

Variety may be 
the spice of life, it 
certainly is in sell- 





is not by = any 
means a one-sided 
game and you never can tell what your 
cpponent has up his sleeve. 


Now the situation in selling is very 
similar. The theory is all very inter- 
esting and so are those written out pre- 
sentations that sound very well from the 
writer point of view but when they are 
used in the presence of a prospective 
chent they seem very flat and artificial, 
especially when the life insurance sales- 
man has not worked them out for him- 
self. This criticism still holds good even 
though he learns every word by heart and 
becomes a good actor with his parts, 
nevertheless unless he writes the play and 
understands the reason for every word 
used and its expected effect he is dealing 
with material very alien to his nature— 
“The voice is Jacob’s voice, the hands 
are the hands of Esau.” 

One of my own students, a salesman of 
fourteen years’ experience, gave me an 
interesting example of this playing across 
the board selling. The other day he 
called upon a prospective client and when 
going over his property account was set- 
ting up the assets on a debit and credit 
basis putting the debit column on the 
right of the statement. (We do this be- 
cause it is sometimes necessary to trans- 
fer some of the debits over to a trust 
company panel at the right of the prop- 
erty column.) The prospective client, a 
C.P.A., immediately objected to the posi- 
tion of the debit side and for a moment 
my salesman friend was going to object 
to the objection and explain why he put 
the debit on the right side, the wrong side 
for the C.P.A. 

3ut wisdom saved the day. The 
debit column was changed over to suit 
the C.P.A. and all went merry as a 
marriage bell. Habit ruled the C.P.A. 
but there are no habits in selling, at 
least no habits that cannot be changed. 
English accountants place the debit 
on the right, Americans on the left, 
Engiish traffic is on the left, Ameri- 
can on the right.. If we go to Rome 
it is good policy to do as the Romans 
do. ° 

* 


ing. The case we 
expect to close falls 
by the wayside and the case where we 
thought we did not have a chance comes 
through. There is luck and chance and 
sometimes a long hard pull with nothing 
in sight. But if we see enough people the 
good old law of averages helps out 
though it sometimes covers a multitude of 
selling sins. 

The condition of our own feelings 
should govern our work to some extent. 
If there is a hard case to close it is best 
to save one’s self even though doing so 
might mean taking the morning off. 

I never did believe in time control as 
time control. .A salesman cannot work 
like an inside man with a regular routine. 
His work absorbs so much of his vitality 
and nervous energy that he must have 
rest in between to charge the batteries. 
Selling is an up and down activity dur- 
ing the day. It has its peaks and valleys. 
That is why it is sometimes a good plan 
to make a morning of probes (getting 
facts from prospects) and scouting for 
possible prospects in the afternoon. Then 
the next morning convert a probe into an 
application and medical examination and 
so on, 

Change is rest and it keeps keen the 
fighting edge. We have too much theory 
about time control from those who 
should know more about glandular activ- 
ity than they do. Emotional drives are 
hard on those driven. The best pressure 
is internal pressure and the will to win 
in the interest of the prospective client. 

In across the board selling many rules 
are broken. That is to be expected with 
human nature as it is. The rewards paid 
to successful life insurance salesmen are 
large just because it is so difficult a mat- 
ter to control results. If it were a matter 
of mathematics there would be no need 
for a selling force; if there was no inertia 
to overcome and the catalogs could con- 
vince and persuade then mail order life 
insurance would be in universal operation. 
But the other fellow across the board is 
a canny cuss, he is peculiar, obstinate, 
lovable, erratic, skillful, mulish and wants 
to play the game his way. That is why the 
player on our side should get all the breaks 
that are coming to him. He usually does. 





HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 


FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Kansas City 


Omaha 
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WOODWARD anv FONDILLER. we. 
@ Consulting Actuaries @ 
90 John Street, New York 


Telephone Beekman 3-6799 








“Opportunity for Men of Ability” 
THE COLONIAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY ORDINARY 


— of America — 
(Est. 1897) 


Operating in New Jersey—New York—Pennsylvania 
and Connecticut 


INTERMEDIATE SERVING THE END CONTINUING TO PLEASB! 


“REPRESENT A GOOD COMPANY” 





JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


GROUP 














are plainly charted. 


The principles of sound life insurance management 


It is first among the aims 


and ideals of THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of Fort Wayne, Indiana, to hold stead- 


fastly to these principles now, and in the future, as its record 


proves that it has in the past. 





Learn to Relax 
R. H. K.: 


There is something wrong if there is 
so much tension in your selling. You 
must change your method and learn to 
let go. Don’t be so anxious and don’t 
go in with the idea you have to force the 
issue. Ask your prospective client what 
he thinks of the situation himself. Sug- 
gest that it is to his interest to go over 
the facts you present to him and offer 
any suggestions that will be helpful to 
you. Preface this by saying “Let us 
check up and see what we can find out 
together.” 

You might practice some exercises that 
will help you to relax physically. Hold 
out your arm and let a friend support it 
with his hand. Then forget all about 
your arm and see what will happen when 
the support is suddenly withdrawn. Prac- 
tice until your arm drops like a weight. 

When you lie in bed feel that the bed 
is supporting you and lifting you up. 

Practice slow breathing exercises when 
vou walk. Count six steps for the in- 
hale, hold for six steps and exhale for 
six steps. Increase the number of steps 
as you improve. 

Don’t smile at these suggestions. Sell- 
ing is physical as well as mental and you 
need calmness and poise and these exer- 
cises will help. Swimming would be the 
best exercise for you. There is too much 
tension in tennis. In fact if I were you 
I would avoid all forms of competitive 
sport. 


Mr. Montgomery will answer the 
questions of agents regarding their prob- 
lems in the business. Write your ques- 
tions to Mr. Montgomery at The Eastern 
Underwriter, 94 Fulton Street. 


OHIO STATE ANNIVERSARY 

Loyalty Day was observed by the Ohio 
State Life on July 25 in commemoration 
of the twenty-eighth anniversary of the 
company, 











Hot Weather Selling 


“Ice Breakers” are even more 
important in summer selling than 
in winter. Fidelity has tried and 
proven tools which increase its 
agents’ opportunities to gain a 
hearing and pave the way for more 
resultful interviews. 


Eye Appeal Effective 


These “ice breakers” bridge the 
critical first few minutes of the in- 
terview, capture attention, arouse 
interest and launch the agent into 
his selling theme. Backed by a 
complete kit of modern policy 
forms Fidelity agents find these 
“ice breakers” particularly useful 
in hot weather selling where inter- 
est must be captured quickly. 


Send for booklet, 
“The Company Back of the Contract” 


T DELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT Present 
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Reichert Agency Goes Swimming 


Sixty agents of the Louis Reichert 
Agency, Travelers in New York City, 
went to Jones Beach as guest of the 
general agent for a salt water outing re- 
cently. The entire day was spent at the 
beach, activities including swimming in 
the ocean and pool and playing of vari- 
ous games. 


A shore dinner was held in the eve- 
ning, after which prizes were distrib- 
uted to various members of the agency 
force. After the prizes were awarded 
the members of the party witnessed a 
pool show especially arranged for them. 

Pictures of the agents at the outing 
are printed on this page. 





Top—Louis Reichert, Paul E. Igel, Frank S. Groh 
Below—J. Burton Scanlan and a hot dog 





Top—In the pool. Below—Out of the pool 





STATE MUTUAL PRODUCTION UP 


The State Mutual of Worcester, Mass., 
has an increase for the seven months of 
1934 of 22% over the same months of 
1933. In July 72% of its agencies com- 
bined showed an average gain of 67.9% 
over July, 1933. Five of those agencies 
Showed an increase of 100% or better. 


LAMAR LIFE LEADERS 
W. C. Buckley, district manager in 


Jackson, Miss., is the.new president of 
the Lamar Life All Star production club, 
which met at Biloxi, Miss., August 2 and 
3. R. P. Scott of Laurel, Miss., gets the 
Welty Conservation medal, 





























‘A POLICY ESPECIALLY BESIGHED TO MESOET AN EDUCATION 




















You can measure quickly 
your needs for 
FUTURE FUNDS 
° 
FINDING THE CLINCHING THE SELLING THE 
NEEDS NEED POLICY 
There are S| X Fondomentel Measores OFCOURSE YOU CAN SAVE FR Aas 


of the SOUNDNESS ond SAFETY of any 
Lite Inserance Company 
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DEMONSTRATING 
SAFETY 


THE 
New 
NYNL 
SALES 
PORTFOLIO 
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OBJECTIONS 








NOT A CRUTCH —- 
A Tool for Upper Level 


» » » 


HE new NYNL Sales Port- 

folio is not an illustrated 
sales talk to guide the un- 
skilled salesman through the 
various steps of a sale, but is 
instead a portfolio of visual 
material which 
the skilled sales- 
man can bring to 
bear when needed 
in a sale. Organ- 
ized to meet the 
most exacting 
requirements of 
the expert — yet 
logical, straight- 
forward, and 
simple as A-B-C 
—this new and 
improved sales 
equipment is in 
a class by itself. 

Eachagent who 
is qualified to re- 
ceive a copy is 
provided with a 
manual of instructions de- 
scribing definitely the method 
by which the Sales Portfolio 
is to be used. The Portfolio 
is organized on a new basis and 
ties in directly with the selling 


The NY NL Sales Portfolio 
is the first step, and a very 
important one, in NYNL’s 
50th year program of in- 
tensified effort to enable 
its salesmen to earn more 
money in these times, by 
assisting and equipping 
them to doa more effective 
job and to function at a 
sustained higher level of 

efficiency. 


SELLING 


procedure outlined in the fam- 
ous NY NL Guide to Successful 
Life Underwriting. 

To receive a copy of the Sales 
Porfolio a fieldman must be a 
holder of the NYNL Guide to 
Successful Life 
Underwriting— 
and have a satis- 
factory produc- 
tion record. To 
be a holder of the 
Guide, a sales- 
man must first 
have completed 
the Company’s 
course, ‘*The 
Doorway to Life 
Underwriting,” 
have been with 
the Company at 
least three 
months, and in 
addition must 
have fulfilled cer- 
tain production 
requirements. 

To agents who have familiar- 
ized themselves with and ap- 
plied the principles of upper 
level selling provided in the 
NWNL Guide, the new Portfolio 
will be of valuable help. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


O. J. ARNOLD, parswext 


STRONG=> MinneapolisMinn. ~ LIBERAL 
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Harry W. Rice Rejoins 


Hann as Eastern Manager 


Harry W. Rice has rejoined the Otis 
Hann Co. of Chicago as eastern man- 
ager, to be in charge of the entire ter- 
ritory from Maine to the Carolinas. He 
will operate from the home office in 
Chicago but spend most of his time 
traveling through the east. He has been 
absent from the company four years. 

Mr. Rice was originally affiliated with 
the late Otis Hann some twenty years 
ago and rose to become vice-president of 
the organization. He left in 1929 to join 
the American Central Life as field super- 
intendent. Later he went to the Buffalo 
Mutual Life as district manager and his 
most recent connection has been as spe- 
cial conservation representative for the 
Columbus Mutual Life. It is from this 
position he returns to the Hann Co. 

Mr. Rice’s entire business experience 
has been in the life insurance field spe- 
cializing in conservation and reclamation 
of insurance. 





NOVEL PRESENTATION 
Arnold Harmelin Copyrights Disc Dial 
Which Explains at a Glance New 
Columbian National Policy 
The Arnold Harmelin agency of the 
Columbian National Life, 60 John Street, 
has copyrighted in the form of a movable 
disc dial, made of cardboard, a mathe- 
matical digest of the company’s new 

“Low Cost Policy.” 

The policy is a “four-in-one,” as it 
combines Ordinary Life, Limited Pay- 
ment, Endowment and Annuity in one 
contract. 

This dial is an efficient and novel meth- 
od of presenting a life insurance propo- 
sition. 





Life insurance today is sold through 
the solution of the specific needs of 
prospects. We do not sell policies, but 
the answers to our clients’ problems.— 
Continental Agents’ Record. 


Franklin Life Has Golden 


Jubilee on Anniversary 

The Franklin Life of Springfield, IIl., 
observed the fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of the company recently with 
a golden jubilee convention at the home 
office. 

President Henry M. Merriam recalled 
the early days of the company of which 
he became a director at the turn of the 
century. President Merriam became 
vice-president of the company in 1914 
and also a member of the executive com- 
mittee and succeeded to the presidency 
in 1923. 

Henry Abels, vice-president, was so- 
licitor for the company when a very 
young man. He was made secretary in 
1901 and vice-president in 1920. Mr. 
Abels has served as president of the 
American Life Convention and also on 
the executive committee of that organi- 
zation. 

Will Taylor, secretary, has been with 
the Franklin Life since 1894. He re- 
calls the first president of the company, 
Henson Robinson, who was mayor of 
Springfield and one of its leading citi- 
zens. 





RHODES CLUB OCT. 1-3 





Berkshire Life Club Convention to Be 
Held at Home Office in 
Pittsfield 


The Rhodes Club Convention of the 
Berkshire Life field force will be held 
in Pittsfield, September 30° and October 
1, 2 and 3. There will be a get-together 
dinner on the evening of September 30 
and business sessions and entertainment 
will occupy the following three days. 

The president’s dinner will be held on 
the evening of October 2 when special 
entertainment will be provided. There 
is every indication of a larger gathering 
of qualified associates than in previous 
years. 








Frequency of Accident Claims 
Builds Agent’s Business 


The man who collects benefits on accident insur- 
ance you have sold him is your active supporter the 
rest of his days. He will go out of his way to turn 


business your way. 


Selling accident insurance is comparatively 
quick work and profitable in itself. Moreover, it 
gives you the information you need to make an 
intelligent presentation of life insurance. 


Ask our local office for information. 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn. 

















A. BLEETSTEIN 


The A. Bleetstein agency of the Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society of the 
United States, paid for over $1,000,000 of 
insurance during July and thus not only 
occupies third position among all Equi- 
table agencies in the United States, but 
also regained its position as leader of the 
Equitable, in its New York metropolitan 
district. 

Agency Manager Bleetstein states that 
not only is the agency already ahead of 
its entire 1933 business, but its premiums 
have increased 71% and that the pros- 
pects for a record breaking year are very 
bright—indicating that economic condi- 
tions are steadily improving and that the 
public is again buying liberally. 


THRIFT 








IS NOT ENOUGH 


It is not enough to be thrifty; to put aside a portion, however small, 
of the family income. One must be sure that the savings, often accu- 
mulated at great sacrifice, will be available when required. 


Those institutions which have weathered the past few years have proved 


their strength and dependability. 


Life Insurance, for example! Day by day, month by month, year by 
year, life insurance companies have continued to meet their obligations 
dollar for dollar, without postponement, without discount. 


During the three years 1931-32-33, the Sun Life paid to policyholders 
and beneficiaries the sum of $328,000,000, an equivalent of $364,000 


for each working day. 


From time of organization to December 3ist, 1933, the Company paid 
to policyholders or their dependents the’ remarkable total of 


$800, 170,033. 


There is a Sun Life policy for every require- 
ment and a trained Sun Life representative 
ready to give you expert advice on request. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY OF CANADA 


Head Office: MONTREAL 


JAMES W. ELGIN MARRIES 
James W. Elgin, formerly a general 
agent in Newark, N. J., for the Mutual 
Benefit Life, was married recently to 
Dr. Ella Y. Hicks in Covington, Ky, 
Mr. Elgin now maintains an office for 

the Mutual Benefit in Maysville, Ky. 


Axelrood 


(Continued from Page 3) 





Americans, Britishers and Europeans— 
in life insurance in the Near, Middle and 
Far East have those qualities. 

As an agent Mr. Axelrood was presi- 
dent of his former company’s senior pro- 
duction club his first year, with a six 
months’ production of considerably more 
than $1,000,000 of paid business. During 
the past fifteen years, his personal pro- 
duction has been spasmodic; he has sold 
insurance personally only when it has 
been necessary to demonstrate to a gen- 
eral agent in a new field, or a new gen- 
eral agent in an old field that “it can 
be done.” 

Telling a man new to insurance how to 
sell, won’t do; he has to be shown. He 
has had to do a certain amount of “dem- 
onstrating” at one time or another in all 
of the above countries, and some others, 
and has personally written $400,000 or 
$500,000 of business in a week or ten 
days, on some occasions. On one occa- 
sion his production for a period of five 
weeks was $1,625,000 in thirty-seven poli- 
cies. Among these policies were one for 
$400,000, one for $200,000, three for $100,- 
000, one for $75,000 and five for $50,000. 

On their present trip around the globe 
Mr. and Mrs. Axelrood were in New 
York on and off during June and July. 
They reported New York City this sum- 
mer as being as damp, if not as hot, and 
certainly as uncomfortable as the Orient 
ever gets. Their “permanent” residence 
is Alexandria, Egypt; this “permanency” 
is usually from two to eight weeks per 
year. Toronto is headquarters. 
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“Financial Time-Table” 
New Book Published 


HAS LIFE INSURANCE ANGLE 





hlet Issued by American Provident 
“7 to Supplement “How Old 
Am I Financially?” 





The American Provident Society, or- 
wanization which published the widely- 
distributed book, “How Old Am I Finan- 
cially ?” issued on Wednesday a supple- 
mental budget book, “The Financial 
Time-Table,” for the purpose of answer- 
ing the question as to how old one may 
be financially. One page of the table 
shows the unique power of life insurance 
and annuities for raising one’s financial 

xe quickly. 
“The Financial Time-Table is a series 
of charts which show schedules of re- 
serves for ages from birth through age 
65 to obtain whatever may be the finan- 
cial goal. The charts indicate what 
amount of saving is necessary per week 
and per month to accomplish the result. 

Author of “The Financial Time-Table” 
is Charles Mills deForest, managing di- 
rector of the society and author of “How 
Old Am I Financially?” The new book- 
let is intended for distribution to the 
general public. especially through the 
means of institutions. 

The page dealing with insurance is 
headed, “You are not too late, Mr. K.” 
A man wrote in to the society saying 
that the savings plans were all fine for 
very young people just beginning, but 
what about the older people? The an- 
swer is that insurance or an annuity can 
set up a reserve immediately. Speaking 
of insurance as “the soundest kind of 
investment,” the editor advises Mr. K. 
to get the figures from a life underwriter 
in his community. 

Insurance Men on Council 


The American Provident Society is a 
non-profit membership organization for 
research and education in personal eco- 
nomics, with officers in New York. The 
treasurer is Harry Evarts Morrow, asso- 
ciate general agent for the Penn Mutual 
Life, New York, and a number of insur- 
ance executives are on the national coun- 
cil of the society. The councillors in- 
clude : 

Alfred L. Aiken, vice-president, New 
York Life; Eustace A. Brock, secretary, 
Great-West Life; S. F. Clabaugh, presi- 
dent, Protective Life; Louis I. Dublin, 
third vice-president and statistician, Met- 
ropolitan; W. W. Head, president, Gen- 
eral American; Grant L. Hill, director of 
agencies, Northwestern Mutual Life; 
John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., manager, 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau; 
Fred A. Howland, president, National 
Life of Vermont; Dr. S. S. Huebner, 
dean, American College of Life Under- 
writers; George L. Hunt, vice-president 
New England Mutual Life; H. S. Nollen, 
president, Equitable Life of Iowa. Other 
councillors include many nationally 
known leaders in business, education, 
science and statesmanship. 





OCCIDENTAL LIFE GAIN 

President L. M. Giannini of the Occ’- 
dental Life announces that its volum 
of new business paid for during the six 
months ended June 30, 1934, amounted 
to $20,353,373, excluding group insurance. 
This compares with $15,243,684 for th: 
first six months of 1933. Its mid-ycar 
Statement shows improvement in mortal- 
ity ratios during the last six months 
For the period January 1-June 30, the 
ratio was 40.2% against 54.4% during the 
corresponding period of 1933. 





GREAT-WEST $15,000,000 GROUP 

The Great-West Life has placed initial 
group insurance of $15,000,000 on approx- 
imately 8,000 members of the American 
Dental Association, whose headquarters 
are in Chicago. Representatives of the 
company are engaged in completing the 
cOverage which, it is expected, will reach 
$23,000,000. 


Charts Show Policy 
Loan Fluctuations 


OTHER DEPRESSION GRAPHS 





R. G. Hunter, Vice-President and Actu- 
ary of Equitable Life of lowa, 
Fluctuations in Operations 





Several highly interesting charts have 
been prepared by R. G. Hunter, vice- 
president and actuary of the Equitable 
Life of Iowa, showing the swings during 
the depression years of new business, 
surrenders and policy loans. These were 
a feature of his address before the com- 
pany’s field convention recently. 

The chart on policy loans clearly in- 
dicates the stresses of the past five years. 
Policy loan payments are traced month 
by month from July 1, 1929, to July 1, 
1934. Starting with a nominal amount of 
cash paid out on July 1, 1929, of $250,000 
the chart shows the effects of the first 
stock market crash by an increase to 
$581,000 of cash paid out in November, 
1929. Various stock market changes 
were marked by increases in cash paid 
out on loans during the year 1930 and 
the early part of 1931, and then in Oc- 
tober, 1931, the severe market break and 
the localized bank troubles were reflect- 
ed by an increase to over $1,000,000 in 
the amount of cash paid out in that 
month. 

How Payments Fluctuated 

The amounts paid out on policy loans 
continued at a high level during the early 
months of 1932, but had receded consid- 
erably by November of that year. Then 
began the general bank troubles in De- 
cember, 1932, and January and Febru- 
ary of 1933, with the apparent loss of 
some confidence in the life insurance 
companies. The general moratorium in 
March, 1933, shows a considerable de- 
crease in the amount of cash paid out 


on policy loans, but the increase in the 
succeeding months shows that policy- 
holders were but little affected in their 
ability to get cash from their policies, 
and that the removal of the restrictions 
did not cause a big jump in the amount 
of cash paid out on loans, thereby indi- 
cating that confidence in life insurance 
had once more been established, and that 
loans continued on an even keel. 

The trend of the repayments is shown 
by the dotted line by placing the policy 
loans repaid on the same plane as the 
cash paid out on loans. The two lines 
are nearly parallel from July, 1929, to 
April, 1932, but from there on the loans 
repaid continue to draw away from the 
loans paid out, again indicating that the 
confidence of the policyholders has been 
restored, and by the end of June, 1934, 
the trend of repayments has pulled far 
away from the trend of cash paid out. 

Another chart used by Mr. Hunter 
separated the production into insurance 
and annuities and showed that the in- 
crease in the annuity production was 
much greater than the increase in life 
insurance produced. However, there was 
a definite increase in the amount of life 
insurance paid for. 





REVISES RATES ON FLIERS 





National Aid Life of Oklahoma City 
Writes’ Renewable Term on Pro- 
fessional Aviators 

The National Aid Life of Oklahoma 
City on August 1 revised its rates for 
life insurance on professional aviators. 
The new rates are based on the com- 
pany’s experience year by year in this 
line of coverage. Policies are issued on 
the annual renewable term basis. 

Business on pilots is solicited by mail 
only, from the home office. Premiums 
are paid direct to the home office. Jack 
Story, in charge of aviation writing at 
the home office, reported that about $65,- 
000 new business of this type was put 
on the books during the first eleven days 
of August following the change in rates. 
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Secure 
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Union Mutual 
Life Insurance 
Company 


Portland, Maine 

















AMERICAN 
CENTRAL 
LIFE 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1899 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


@All modern forms of Life Insurance and An- 
nuity contracts are written, either on an annual 
or single premium basis. 
Retirement Income, Elective (Deferred), Joint 
and Survivor, Refund, and Survivorship -- one 
for any type of prospect, in short. 





Annuities include 











PRODUCTION WAS 14.5% GREATER 





Life Presidents’ Figures Show Year Well 
Ahead for First Seven Months; 
4% Gain in July 
New life insurance was 14.5% greater 
during the first seven months of 1934 
than it was during that period of 1933, 
according to the production figures gath- 
ered by the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Presidents. July production was 

4.2% more than July, 1933. 

For the first seven months of the year, 
the total new business of the reporting 
companies was $5,143,946,000 this year 
against $4,492,539,.000 last vear—an in- 
crease of 14.5%. New Ordinary insur- 
ance amounted to $3,361,221,000 against 
$3,003,995,000—an increase of 11.9%. In- 
dustrial insurance amounted to $1,482,- 
139,000 against $1,301,899,000—an increase 
of 13.8%. Group insurance amounted to 
$300,586,000 against $186,645,000—an in- 
crease of 61%. 

For July the total new business of all 
classes written by the forty-two compa- 
nies reporting was $694,259,000 against 
$666,095,000 during July of 1933—an in- 
crease of 4.2%. New Ordinary insurance 
amounted to $445,208,000 against $417,- 
859,000—an increase of 6.5%. Industrial 
insurance amounted to $202,256,000 
against $205,780,000—a decrease of 1.7%. 
Group insurance was $46,795,000 against 
$42,456,000—an increase of 10.2%. 





TWO BOYCE PROMOTIONS 





L. M. Huppeler Made District Manager 
at Middletown, N. Y., and F. J. 
Wynkoop at Amsterdam, N. Y. 

W. L. Boyce Agency of the Equitabl 
Society in Syracuse, N. Y., has promoted 
L. M. Huppeler and F. J. Wynkoop. Mr 
Huppeler has been with the Boyce Agen- 
cy two years, has paid for $200,000 so 
far this year and has shown ability in 
hiring and training new men. He has 
been made district manager at Middle- 

town, N. Y. 

Mr. Wynkoop has been made district 
nianager in the Amsterdam, N. Y., terri- 
tory. He joined the agency in January, 
1933, and paid for more than $150,000 in 
his first year. He has also done well 
as a field assistant. 





NATIONAL, DES MOINES, GAINS 

A gain of 87% in paid-for business for 
the month of July was reported by the 
National Life Company of Des Moines 
This is the seventh consecutive gain 
month for the company over 1933 and 
more business has been written to date 
than in all of last year, officers report 
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RAILROADS FIGHTING NEW 
PENSION ACT 

The life insurance companies are 
watching the rail workers’ pensions sit- 
uation from the sidelines. Not much 
has been done by the life companies in 
providing pension plans for railroads al- 
though the railroad companies have 
bought much in the way of railroad group 
insurance coverage. Naturally, the actu- 
aries see the difficulties confronting the 
railroads in carrying out the new railroad 
pension plan. There are many compli- 
cations which would grow out of the dif- 
ference in ages of employes. The num- 
ber of men working for the railroads 
who are 65 years in age or over is large. 
Their position contrasted with men who 
have been employed, say, less than five 
years is obvious. It has many interesting 
aspects. But the principal stone wall is 
that the contributions under the new act 
are decidedly inadequate in the opinion 
of the actuaries. Even Commissioner East- 
man of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission made a vigorous protest against 
the passage of the bill in the form in 
which it went through. The contribu- 
tions are 2% from the employes and 4% 
At the present time 
there is no completely insured or funded 


from the railroads. 


railway retirement plan in this country. 
Some time ago two railroads tried out 
setting up reserves. One of them discon- 
tinued it after a few years. 

Forty-nine railroad systems employing 
1,571,000 employes have non-contributory 
plans of their own but without reserves. 
One road employing 10,500 has a small 
reserve. A number of important rail- 
roads did not discontinue pension plans 
during receivership and reorganization. 
Actual pension payments to retired rail- 
road employes in 1932 took almost $40,- 
000,000 which was about 40% of pension 
disbursements by all companies in all 
industrial classifications. 

In 1928 the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission granted the railroads permission 
to make charges against operating ex- 
pense for the creation of reserves to cover 
However, the 
L.C.C. also said that if the railroad used 


future pension payments. 


this method then it must charge surplus 
(profit and loss account) with payments 
to pensioners actually on the pension 
rolls at the time the new accounting 
should be adopted. That proved a stum- 
bling block. The burden would be un- 
bearable if the railroads continue as in 
the past; that is, charging actual pay- 
ments to pensioners to operating ex- 


penses instead of making provision for 
the future. 

This week the railroads filed suit in 
the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia seeking to enjoin the railroad 
retirement board from collecting any as- 
sessments required by the new act. The 
brief maintains Congress exceeded its 
powers; that the law illegally imposes 
upon the railroads the obligation to pay 
into the U. S. Treasury large sums of 
money; unlawfully interferes with man- 
agement and unlawfully classifies and dis- 
criminates against the carriers. The Con- 
stitutional amendment which they claim 
is violated is the fifth. 

Here are some interesting facts about 
the railroads: The United States has 31% 
of the world’s railway mileage. Russia 
is second with 47,874 miles; Canada third 
with 42,626; India fourth with 41,481. In 
the United States Texas has the most 
mileage, 17,198; Illinois second with 12,- 
411. The amount of mileage and the 
number of freight cars, naturally, have 
been considerably reduced in the last few 
In 1933 there 2,036,000 
freight cars in service. 


years. were 
The total property investment accounts 
of the Class 1 railways in the United 
States as a whole amounted to twenty- 
six billions of dollars in 1933. Successive 
reductions in investments 
made in the last three years. 


have been 

The total 
capitalization of the railroads at the end 
of 1932 was nearly nineteen billions of 
dollars. The number of passengers car- 
ried in 1933 was 432,950,000. In 1916 the 
number was 1,005,954,777. 

The great losses in railway passenger 
trafic which occurred between 1920 and 
1929 were due mainly to competition re- 
sulting from the increased use of motor 
vehicles, both private and public. The 
gross revenues of the railroads declined 
$31,000,000 in 1933 as compared with 1932. 
This item included a $5,000,000 drop in 
mail revenue. Taxes consume 8% of the 
railroads’ revenue. 

The number of railway employes at the 
end of last year was 970,893. The total 
payroll of the railroads last year was 
$1,403,881,864. The average wage paid 
last year was $1,446. Of the employes 
12,222 were executives, 163,417 were pro- 
fessional and clerical, 198,125 were en- 
gaged in maintenance of way and struc- 
tures, 262,550 were in equipment shops 
and stores, 123,381 were transportation 
employes other than train, engine and 
yard, 12,107 were yardmasters, switch 
tenders and hostlers and 199,091 were 
train and engine service employes. 
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Hartsook 
BEATRICE JONES 


Beatrice Jones, manager of the wom- 
en’s unit, Franklin H. Devitt agency, 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, has 
been given the C.L.U. degree. She came 
to New York City from Enid, Okla., and 
became head of the personnel division 
of Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey when 
25 years old. In 1928 she joined the 
Equitable Society and in 1932 was made 
assistant agency manager of the Frank- 
lin H. Devitt agency in this city. Her 
unit of women agents is one of the most 
successful in the country. 


Frederick Ackermann, genial New Jer- 
sey general agent of the National Union 
Fire of Pittsburgh, sailed this week on 
the Carillo of the United Fruit Line for 
a cruise to Guatemala. He is accompa- 
nied by Mrs. Ackermann. They will be 
gone until the end of next week. 

_ 2 Ss 


Thomas G. Burch, president of the 
Burch, Hodges & Stone agency of Mar- 
tinsville, Va., was recently renominated 
for Congress, in which body he has rep- 
resented the Fifth Virginia district for 
several terms. The nomination is prac- 
tically equivalent to election. 

e 2 2 


Verne Sieward, member of the faculty 
of the University of Southern California, 
graduated from the Michigan State Col- 
lege at Lansing in 1915. He went to 
California in 1926 and entered the life 
insurance business at Los Angeles early 
in 1928 as a special agent of the Provi- 
dent Mutual Life. About two years later 
he transferred his activities to the Penn 
Mutual Life as associate general agent 
with the Van Slooten agency at Los An- 
geles, subsequently resigning this posi- 
tion to become associated with the Uni- 
versity of Southern California as a mem- 
ber of the faculty. He received the Mas- 
ter of Business Administration degree 
from the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia in June, 1928; passed the examina- 
tion for the degree of Chartered Life 
Underwriter in 1929; completed the work 
for the Certificate in Life Insurance 
Agency Management in June, 1933; 
awarded the Doctor of Education degree 
by the University of Southern California, 
specializing in life insurance education 
and personnel, in June, 1934. As to ex- 
perience in teaching life insurance—or- 
ganized and taught the first class in a 
course of instruction preparatory for ex- 
amination for the C.L.U. degree in Los 
Angeles six years ago. Has taught 
C.L.U. work continuously since then and 
has lectured in life insurance at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California for the 
past three years. 





Senator and Mrs. Joseph S. Freling- 
huysen as they sailed for London, 
Wednesday, August 8, on the Aquitania. 
Senator Frelinghuysen will complete 
some business matters in London for the 
Globe & Rutgers and then with Mrs. 
Frelinghuysen go to the Continent for a 
holiday. He is also president of the Stuy- 
vesant. 

:e £ 2 

Herbert E. Maxson, vice-president of 
the America Fore companies in charge 
of the New York metropolitan depart- 
ment, on September 1 will complete 
twenty-five years of service with the 
Continental and receive the company’s 
medal given in recognition of such a 
term of service. As far as the insurance 
business is concerned Mr. Maxson has 
been engaged in it for forty-three years. 
Starting as an office boy in the home 
office of the Equitable Fire & Marine in 
Providence, R. IL. in 1891 he advanced 
steadily until he was made New York 
State special agent with headquarters in 
Syracuse. In 1909 he joined the Con- 
tinental as eastern New York special 
agent and has been with the company 
ever since. In 1917 he became secretary 
of the American Eagle in charge of New 
England, the Middle Atlantic and the 
Southern States and also for a time su- 
pervised the Cuban business of the Con- 
tinental. He became vice-president of 
the American Eagle in 1922 and vice- 
president of all the fire companies in the 
group in 1924. Born in Norwich, Conn., 
in 1872, Mr. Maxson is returning to that 
state for his vacation, beginning today. 
He will stay for several weeks at West 
Mystic. 

* * * 

Ed Starkey, Jr., leading agent for the 
Mid-Continent Life in Oklahoma City, 
was winner in the golf tournament re- 
cently conducted by the Junior Chamber 
of Commerce there. 

ie ee 

Peter M. Fraser, vice-president of the 
Connecticut Mutual; Mrs. Fraser and 
their daughter Aileen, sailed for Europe 
last week. A picture of Miss Fraser, 
taken at their home in West Hartford, 
was the leading feature of the society 
page of the Hartford Courant on Sun- 
day last. 

* * * 

Frank Beckingham has resigned as 
London manager and secretary of the 
Western Assurance and the British 
America. He is succeeded by F. J. Er- 
wood, who has been assistant manager. 


Bleichroeder & Co., Hamburg, Ger- 
many, internationally known insurance 
outfit, has just celebrated its 75th anni- 
versary. The business is now. in the 


hands of the third generation. 
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Horse Stealing Vs. Automobile 
Stealing 

C. C. Hanch, general manager of the 
National Association of Finance Compa- 
nies, has sent to members of his organi- 
zation a most interesting letter contrast- 
ing the offense of stealing horses with 
that of stealing automobiles, from the 
standpoint of existing statutes. His let- 
ter in part follows: 


Gentlemen : 

For some time we have had the idea 
that it would be interesting to know 
whether, under the laws of the various 
states, horse stealing is regarded as a 
more serious offense than automobile 
stealing. Therefore we recently sent let- 
ters to finance company attorneys in all 
states asking for information in regard 
to the penalties for these two offenses 
and whether or not both offenses are 
felonies under the law. The following is 
a digest of replies received: 

Degree of Crime. In many of the 
states the theft of a horse or automobile 
is a misdemeanor if the value thereof is 
less than a certain minimum amount, 
typically $25 or $50, but is a felony if 
the value is greater than said minimum. 
In all but three states the stealing of 
either a horse or automobile, if of more 
than such a small minimum value, is a 
felony. Exceptions are as follows: 

In Louisiana stealing a horse is a fel- 
ony but stealing an automobile is not. 
However, having possession of a stolen 
automobile is felony. _ } 

In New Jersey stealing a horse is a 
high misdemeanor while stealing an auto- 
mobile is felony. ’ . 

In Rhode Island stealing a horse is a 
misdemeanor while stealing an automo- 
bile is a felony. 

Penalty. In eighteen states and the 
District of Columbia the penalty for 
horse stealing is more severe than the 
penalty for automobile stealing. These 
states are as follows: Arkansas, Dela- 
ware, District of Columbia, Florida, 
Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Michigan, Montana, New Hampshire, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, 
South Carolina, Utah, Vermont, Virginia 
and Washington. 

In eighteen states the penalty for 
these two crimes is identical. These 
States are as follows: Alabama, Arizona, 
California, Colorado, Idaho, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Mississippi, 
Nebraska, New York, Oregon, South Da- 
kota, Tennessee, Texas, West Virginia, 
Wisconsin and Wyoming. 

In twelve states the penalty for auto- 
mobile stealing is more severe than the 
penalty for horse stealing. These states 
are as follows: Connecticut, Iowa, Kan- 
Sas, Louisiana, Minnesota, Missouri, Ne- 
vada, New Jersey, New Mexico, North 
Dakota, Ohio and Rhode Island. 

The above classifications as to severity 














of penalty do not at all indicate which 
offense would receive the heavier pun- 
ishment in an actual case, inasmuch as 
there is invariably a large range of dis- 


cretion left to the judge. In some cases 
also the classification was made on the 
basis of a rather small difference. For 
instance, in Montana, the penalty is im- 
prisonment for from one to fourteen 
years, whether the theft is of a horse 
or of an automobile, but in the case of 
the horse theft there may be in addi- 
tion a fine equal to the value of the 
property and the expenses of the trial. 
Therefore Montana was classified as hav- 
ing a more severe penalty for horse steal- 
ing than for auto stealing. Also in some 
cases the decision had to be made on 
the basis of the minimum rather than 
the maximum penalty. For instance in 
Illinois the penalty for horse stealing is 
imprisonment for a period of from three 
to twenty years, while that for automo- 
bile stealing is imprisonment for from 
one to twenty years. Therefore Illinois 
was classified as having a more severe 
penalty for horse stealing. 

There is an enormous range as to the 
severity of the sentence which may be 
imposed for these crimes. The mildest 
laws in this respect are in Rhode Island, 
where the penalty for horse stealing is 
imprisonment for not more than one 
year and/or a fine of not more than $500, 
while the penalty for automobile stealing 
is imprisonment for not more than three 
years and/or a fine of not more than 
$1,000. 

The most severe penalty for horse 
stealing seems to be that in _ Indiana, 
where the first offense is punished by 
imprisonment of from three to fifteen 
years and disfranchisement, while the 
second offense calls for a mandatory im- 
prisonment for not less than twenty 
years. In the same state the penalty 
for automobile stealing is imprisonment 
for from one to ten years and disfran- 
chisement for the first offense, and for 
the second offense it is imprisonment for 
from three to twenty years. 

The most unusual punishments are pro- 
vided in Delaware, where the penalty 
for horse stealing is a fine of twice the 
value of the horse, plus a sum not over 
$200, plus not more than twenty lashes, 
plus imprisonment for not more than five 
years, while the penalty for automobile 
stealing is twice the value of the auto- 
mobile, plus not over twenty lashes, plus 
imprisonment for not over three years. 

Anything approaching a complete di- 
gest of the laws of the several states on 
this subject would be a more extensive 
undertaking than seems justified. In 
many states offenders may be prosecuted 
under several different laws, with differ- 
ent possible penalties. For instance, in 
Minnesota, the mere offenses of stealing 
horses and automobiles’ come under the 
same statutes with identical penalties, 
but we are informed that the statute 
under which automobile thieves are usu- 
ally prosecuted is one providing that a 
person who shall drive, operate or use 
a_ motor vehicle without permission of 


the owner or his agent in charge and 
control thereof shall be punished by im- 
prisonment for not more than ten years 
or by a fine of not more than $1,000, or 
both. This makes the penaity for auto- 
mobile stealing more severe than for 
horse stealing. 

In four states a reward is paid for 
information leading to the arrest and 
conviction of a horse thief, as follows: 
Kentucky, $50; Minnesota, $200; Okla- 
homa, $50; Pennsylvania, $20. There 
seems to be no similar provision regard- 
ing automobile thefts. 

It would appear that in many states 
there is room for improvement in these 
laws, notably for simplification where 
prosecution may be had under several 
different statutes, or where the law pro- 
vides different penalties for taking in the 
daytime and taking at night, taking from 
a building or not from a building, and the 
like. One of our correspondents sug- 
gests that a mandatory term of one year 
in the workhouse would be a more ef- 
fective deterrent to automobile theft than 
imprisonment for not more than ten 
years, because juries are reluctant to con- 
vict where a ten year sentence may be 
imposed. 

C. C. Hanch, General Manager. 
+ 


Hartford Companies Gain 

The Hartford Courant of Saturday 
morning ran a front page story, “Insur- 
ance Companies Note Gains,” giving 
some figures of some of the Hartford 
companies for the first six months of 
the year. 

The Aetna Life and Affiliated Com- 
panies were among those featured. The 
Aetna Life had an increase of $9,900,000 
in assets to $458,674,192 as of June 30, 
1934. Its surplus increased $367,110 to 
$9,398,815. The Automobile Insurance 
Co. had an increase in surplus of $1,244,- 
551, making its surplus $4,137,382. It had 
a premium volume increase of 25%. The 
Standard Fire’s surplus gain was $269,- 
413. Its premium income showed a 15% 
gain. The Aetna Casualty & Surety had 
a gain in surplus of $1,055,155, making 
its surplus $8,660,000. 

The midyear assets of the Hartford 
Accident & Indemnity were the largest in 
its history, $47,508,000, a gain of $2,755,- 
000. Premium volume increased 30% 
over the second half of last year. 

* * * 

New Paris Company Insures Property 
Confiscated by Nations 
L’Assicurazione, an Italian insurance 
paper, reports in a recent issue that a 
company has been founded in Paris, 
France, under the name “Societe Gen- 
erale de Gestion, Controle et Defense,” 
which is represented by a Lloyd’s Lon- 
don broker and insures against loss of 
property as a consequence of expulsion, 
confiscation, nationalization, requisition, 
occupation or destruction by order of 
government or local authorities of the 
party in power in the country where 
such property is located. The territories 
covered are England, Belgium, Luxem- 
burg, Holland, Denmark, Norway, Aus- 
tria, Czechoslovakia, Switzerland, Italy, 
Turkey, Algeria, Turkey, the pacified 
part of Morocco, Spain and the Saar- 

land. 

The capital of the company is Fes. 
25,000. This is unusual as the French 
law requires a minimum capital of 1,000,- 
000 francs, but in this case Lloyd’s is 
behind the enterprise. L’Argus, another 
French insurance weekly, says that this 
policy is the outcome of the many edicts 
of banishment issued against Germans 
of differing political opinion, especially 
Jews. 

* * * 
German Companies Form Union for 
Foreign Business 


The Eastern Underwriter reported 
some weeks ago that German insurance 
companies intended to push their foreign 
business. The companies transacting 
business in foreign countries have form- 
ed a union called the “Vereinigung 
deutscher Auslandsversicherer” as a 
center for the furtherance and central- 
ization of all such efforts. 


Property Life Insurance 

An article on Property Life Insurance, 
published in The Eastern Underwriter, 
and written by H. J. Werder, has at- 
tracted wide attention. It was followed 
by an article by Mr. Werder in the New 
York Times and by editorial comment 
in a number of papers. 

In the current issue of The Insurance 
Broker-Age the subject is discussed in 
an article by Reginald Pelham 
a consulting engineer and building ex- 
pert. 


3olton, 


In discussing physical deteriora- 
tion of buildings he asks why the condi- 
tion cannot be met by the provision of 
a sinking fund, or better still by some 
form of insurance, which would accumu- 
late the original value in the course of 
useful existence and bring back to the 
owner the original investment. 

From careful inquiries and from per- 
sonal observation Mr. 
in 1911 that under metropolitan condi- 
tions the economic life of buildings was 


3olton estimated 


as follows: 
Tax payer—l2 to 15 years. 
Hotels—15 to 18 years. 
Apartment houses—18 to 21 years 
Store buildings—21 to 25 years. 
Tenements and flats—25 to 27 years 
Office and business buildings—27 to 
33 years. 
Lofts and factories—37 to 44 years. 
Residences—37 to 44 years. 
Banks and _ institutions—+4 to 50 
years. 
$y way of illustration he says that an 
annual payment of 1.51% of the value 
of the building, if compounded at the 
rate of 4%, would bring back the origi- 
nal cost in thirty-three years. 
* * * 
Subvention of French Films 
So many American films play up trac- 
tors, typewriters and American machin- 
ery that the French are thinking of giv- 
ing a subvention of 5,000,000 francs for 
the advancement of a French company 
which will exploit French films in the 
sense of exploiting French products. A 
proposed annual subsidy would cover 
twenty-five French feature films. 
American films are the most popular in 
the world, not only because they excel 
in technique and acting, but part of that 
popularity has been due to the fact that 
the captions are “dubbed” by appear- 
ing in the language of the country where 
the films are exhibited. The French 
scheme includes “dubbing” or putting 
superimposed dialogue on pictures of 
French origin shown abroad. 
* * * 


Ask General to Change Chinese Law 
Regulations About Personal Re- 
sponsibility for Fires 

Since the recent regulations in Tsinan, 
China, making heavy penalties for fires 
there have been several—two in a cotton 
press packing plant and one in a whole- 
sale grocery hong. However, as the in- 
terests involved were Japanese no action 
has been taken under the new law. 

A despatch to “The Insurance Review 
of Shanghai” says: 

“The detrimental effect of this law on 
the insurance business in Tsinan is be- 
coming increasingly apparent, each day 
bringing its batch of canceled or lapsed 
policies. So far as can be ascertained 
no direct approach has been made to 
General Han Fu Chu, but negotiations 
are in progress to get two of her per- 
sonal friends to broach the matter. It 
is expected that the law will be eventu- 
ally modified or rescinded, but a certain 
time period will be necessary for pur- 
poses of face saving.” 

* * * 


Adriatic Closes Berlin Office 
The Riunione Adriatica di Sicurta of 
Trieste has closed its reinsurance office 
in Berlin and the respective entry in the 
commerce register has been annulled. 
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Globe & Rutgers Now 
Reported as Solvent 


VAN SCHAICK ISSUES REPORT 





Company Now Has $1,000,000 in Excess 
of Liabilities; Extension of 
Time Sought 





An accounting by George S. Van 
Schaick, Superintendent of Insurance, of 
the affairs of the Globe & Rutgers Fire 
Insurance Co., which have been in his 
control for rehabilitation since March 24, 
1933, was submitted Wednesday to Su- 
preme Court Justice Alfred Franken- 
thaler for approval. The accounting 
showed that a deficit of more than $7,- 
000,000 when Justice Frankenthaler or- 
dered the company into rehabilitation 
has been wiped out, and an excess of 
$1,000,000 created in the value of its hold- 
ings of securities as of March 31, last, 
to which period the accounting dated. 

Although notices of the hearing had 
been submitted to several thousand cred- 
itors, policyholders and_ stockholders 
throughout the world, it was not con- 
tested. Justice Frankenthaler reserved 
decision, giving counsel for the company 
two weeks in which to check up the ac- 
counting, if it is thought necessary. 

Counsel for the company applied yes- 
terday for an extension of time from 
August 22 until October 6, in which to 
put the reorganization plan into opera- 
tion. This was granted. 

The accounting states that the wiping 
out of the deficit was due to court or- 
ders permitting the sale of securities in 
the company’s portfolio on a rising mar- 
ket. Justice Frankenthaler permitted 
the sale of stocks and bonds which 
brought $12,278,546 and resulted in a 
profit of $5,086,390 above the values at 
the time the company was taken over. 

Receipts accounted for amount to 
$16,030,452, and disbursements to $6,444,- 
764. The reorganization plan provides 
for the payment of the claims of all 
creditors. 


JULY LOSSES $19,484,027 








Drop Below $20,000,000 a Month for First 
Time in Several Years; Year's 
Losses $177,548,547 

Fire losses in the United States, as 
reported by member companies of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, to- 
taled $19,484,027 in July. This is a drop 
of $520,022 from the losses in July last 
year. For the first time in several years 
the losses for a single month declined 
below $20,000000. In July, 1932, the fire 
losses were $32,982,434. 

For the first seven months of this year 
the losses amounted to $177,548.547, as 
compared with $201,277,636 for the same 
period last year and $278,652,390 for the 
first seven months of 1932. 





WESTERN ASSURANCE CHANGES 

F. J. Erwood has been appointed Lon- 
don (England) manager of the Western 
Assurance Co. of Toronto, to succeed 
Frank Beckingham, resigned. Mr. Er- 
wood has been with the company for 
twenty-six years and for some time has 
been assistant manager at the London 
office. E. P. Shears, who has been un- 
derwriter at the London office, recently 
retired after thirty-two years’ service 
with the company. C. W. Walker, who 
has been assistant underwriter, has been 
appointed acting  unherwriter. Mr. 
Walker has been with the company 
twenty-six years. 





TERRITORY IS ENLARGED 


Monroe D. Hess of Newark, general 
agent of the Eureka Security and Mon- 
arch Fire, for New Jersey, has had part 
of Pennsylvania added to his territory. 


Vincent P. Wyatt Dies 
From A Heart Attack 


VICE - PRESIDENT OF HOME 
In Charge of the Mew York City Local 
Department; With Company for 
Thirty-two Years 





were held Monday 
evening in Jersey City for Vincent P. 
Wyatt, vice-president of the Home of 
New York in charge of the New York 
City local department, who passed away 


Funeral services 


suddenly Saturday morning from a heart 
attack. He was 61 years of age and un- 
Burial was from the St. Igna- 
Church in New York 
Tuesday morning. 

While he had not been in the best of 
health for some time Mr. Wyatt appeared 
rested and improved upon his recent re- 


married. 
tius Episcopal 


turn from a vacation trip. He was at 
the office on Friday. Late that night 
he was taken ill and died early the fol- 
lowing morning. He resided at 360 Riv- 
erside Drive, New York. 

A quiet and congenial man, Mr. Wy- 
att had many friends among brokers and 
company men in New York City and for 
more than thirty years had efficiently and 
successfully handled local business for 
the home. He had been vice-president 
and secretary of the company since De- 
cember 14, 1925. His post was one of 
great responsibility as the Home group 
writes annually a tremendous volume of 
city business. His death will be mourned 
deeply by the local insurance fraternity. 

Mr. Wyatt was born on March 14, 
1873, at Newark, N. J., and was educated 
in the public and private schools of Baby- 
lon, Long Island. His early insurance 
experience was gained in the insurance 
brokerage business and for a short time 
he was connected with the W. L. Per- 
rin & Son agency and for two years was 
assistant counterman with W. S. Banta. 
He joined the Home in July, 1902, as 
assistant counterman and was made chief 
counterman of the local department the 
following February. On November 12, 
1912, he was elected assistant secretary 
and in 1920 secretary. Mr. Wyatt was a 
thirty-second degree Mason and a mem- 
ber of the Lotus and Crescent Athletic 
Clubs. 





_ CHICAGO APPOINTMENT 

George R. Hess & Co., Chicago general 
agents of the United States Casualty, 
has named Joseph W. Bolton as mana- 
ger of its casualty department. Mr. Bol- 
ton’s career includes managerial duties 
for the Consolidated Indemnity in Chi- 
cago and compensation underwriting for 
the Ocean Accident. He is a past presi- 
dent of the old Insurance Club of Chi- 
cago and of the Casualty Field Club of 
Illinois. 





August asks— 








Dramatizing the need for well-rounded Protec- 


tion, the Alliarice national advertising for 


"Would you paint only half your home?" 


The moral is, that Fire Insurance alone is but 
partial protection. And the conclusion, natur- 
ally, is to ''Ask the Alliance Agent." 





THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


Head Office: 1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 








HARTFORD FIRE STATEMENT 





June 30 Report Shows Large Gain in Net 
Surplus, Now $31,262,420; Assets 
Amount to $82,744,542 

The Hartford Fire issued this week its 
semi-annual statement, showing as of 
June 30 admitted assets of $82,744,542, 
compared with $81,142,108 at the close 
of 1933. At the end of last year Con- 
vention values were used whereas the 
latest statement is made on the basis of 
market values for securities as of June 
30. The net surplus is now $31,262,420, 
an increase of $5,063,797. The capital is 
$12,000,000, making a total surplus to 
policyholders of $43,262,420. A voluntary 
reserve of $1,400,000 has been set up al- 
though there are no known liabilities out- 
standing against it. 

The reserve for losses is $4,696,122 and 
the unearned premium reserve totals 
$30,485,999. The loss ratio, both on an 
incurred and a written basis, was slight- 
ly over 45%. Underwriting expenses 
amounted to 45.3% and loss expenses 


to 2.7%. 








Established 1879 


The Tokio Marine & Fire Ins. Co., Ltd. 





United States Fire Branch: 80 John Street, New York 


J. A. Ketsey, General Agent 


. Georce Z. Day, Asst. General Agent 





U. §.—Statement December 31, 1933 
PREMIUM RESERVE 
OTHER LIABILITIES 
CONTINGENCY RESERVE 
SURPLUS : 
*TOTAL ASSETS 


*New York Insurance Department Valuation Basis 


$1,737,814.87 
625,402.00 
1,097,717.64 
9,528,303.97 
12,989,238.48 





E.U.A. MEETS SEPT. 12 





Tentative Date Set for Session on Sepa- 
ration; Special Committees Meet 
September 11 
Members of the Eastern Underwriters 
Association have set September 12 as the 
tentative date for a meeting to consider 
the reports of the special committees 
now working on the separation program 
in the excepted cities of the East. It is 
planned to have the executive commit- 
tee meet the same day and on the day 
previous, September 11, the special com- 
mittee on separation will meet to com- 
plete its work of going over the reports 
of the sub-committees. Whether a 
single date for making separation effec- 
tive throughout the territory will be ap- 
proved by the E.U.A. in September re- 
mains to be seen. The general meeting 
may decide to place separation in effect 
at different dates in the various cities. 
At the present time the special com- 
mittees for each city are proceeding 
quietly but steadily with their work of 
gathering the information required by 
the E.U.A. It is reported that some ol 
the territories are now practically ready 
for the effective date to be set, while in 
others there is still work to be done. 
Representatives of non-E.U.A. compa- 
nies are watching developments closely. 
They adhere to their beliefs that sepa- 
ration will, on balance, bring gains 
rather than losses in premium income 

to them. 





NEW YORK BOARD MEETS 
The New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers, at its meeting Wednesday voted 
the assessments for the support of the 
fire patrol and to cover the expenses of 
other bureaus of the board for the six 
months ending December 31, 1934. The 
assessment for support of the fire patrol 
is $2 per $100 of premium income in the 
Boroughs of Manhattan, Bronx (west 0 
the Bronx River) and Brooklyn. . The 
premium income for the. first six months 

of this year is estimated at $15,000, 

and the assessment should raise $300, 
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NAMES 1.U.B. COMMITTEE 





National Brokers’ Association Com- 
mittee, With M. B. Dutcher Chair- 
man, Will Aid Companies 
Members of a special Interstate Un- 
derwriters Board committee were ap- 
pointed this week by William Schiff, 
president of the National Association of 
Insurance Brokers, to work with the 
1.U.B. in devising forms and consider- 
ing matters of importance to assureds. 
The members of this committee of bro- 

kers include the following: 

Malcolm B. Dutcher, Insurance Bro- 
kers Association of New York, chair- 
man; G. F. Sullivan, General Brokers’ 
Association of the Metropolitan District ; 
Mortimer L. Nathanson, Brooklyn Insur- 
ance Brokers Association; Moe Wer- 
belovsky, Independent Brokers’ Associa- 
tion of Brooklyn; T. W. Buckley, Bronx 
Insurance Men’s Association; F. M. 
Hohwiesner, Insurance Brokers’ Ex- 
change of San Francisco; W. P. Selby, 
St. Louis Association of Insurance Bro- 
kers; Paul Burrage, Insurance Brokers’ 
Association of Massachusetts, and R. M. 
Redmond of the Insurance Brokers’ As- 
sociation of Illinois. The National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Brokers feels that 
this committee can be of value in pre- 
senting the views of insurance buyers to 
the I.U.B. and in helping to remove 
causes of friction between companies, 
agents and brokers. 


Atlas Once Issued Its 
Own Coins in England 


How many insurance men know that 
the Atlas once issued its own coins and 
paper currency? When the company 
was established in 1808 the country was 
embroiled in the Napoleonic Wars, one 
of the results of which was a scarcity 
of metallic currency. The Bank of Eng- 
land, under Order in Council, suspended 
all specie payments except for small 
sums, and paper money of both large 
and small denominations was in general 
circulation. Some attempts were made 
by traders to supplement in a small way 
the authorized issues. Among them was 
the Atlas which issued both coins and 
paper money. A five shilling note issued 
by the Atlas agents in the Isle of Man 
is still in existence and visitors to the 
Chartered Insurance Institute museum 
may see two Atlas Manx pennies. In 
issuing these token pennies, halfpennies 
and notes, the company naturally took 
care to keep within the limits of Manx 
(or Manks, as it is spelled on the coins) 
law.—Post Magazine & Insurance Mon- 
itor. 








Boston Premiums Gain 


Fire insurance premiums written by 
Boston offices increased slightly during 
the first six months of this year as com- 
pared with the first half of 1933. The 
total this year is $3,081,801 as against 
$2,982,434 last year. The leading compa- 
nies include the following: Home, $83,- 
005; National Fire, $67,229; Continental, 
$59,482; Pennsylvania, $59,026; Hartford, 
$58,049: North British &. Mercantile, 
$56,790; Royal, $54,734; Boston, $52,579, 
and Dubuque Fire & Marine, $50,963. 


ANOTHER SWINDLER REPORTED 


Reports are coming to the ears of the 
Michigan Department authorities regard- 
ing the activities of another insurance 
Swindler despite the fact that the last 
one apprehended in the state was given 
a life sentence a fortnight ago as a habit- 
ual criminal. The latest offender is be- 
lieved operating in southern Michigan 
not far from the Indiana ‘line. Com- 
plaints have been received from Marshall, 
Sturgis and Coldwater. He confines his 
Operations to women, it is reported, sell- 
ing them a “bargain policy” at a premi- 
um of about $15, collecting the payment, 
and then disappearing, leaving his vic- 
tims policies which are mere “scraps of 
Paper.” The fake policies are in several 
companies, it is reported. 





Two Sons of Executives Win 


Honors of Insurance Institute 


Percy Chubb, II, Son of Hendon Chubb, and Harold S. Poole, 
Jr., Son of Home of New York Officer, Get Highest 


Marks in Marine 


Sons of two prominent insurance ex- 
ecutives are among those who will re- 
ceive awards from the Insurance Insti- 
tute of America, Inc., this year for ex- 
cellence in insurance educational work. 
Every year the Institute awards a prize 
of $25 to the student who has secured 
the highest examination average in each 
of the five branches of study. The two 
prize winners following in the footsteps 
of their fathers, who have already gained 
wide recognition, are Percy Chubb, II, 
son of Hendon Chubb, who is head of 
Chubb & Son, marine underwriters, and 
Harold S. Poole, Jr., son of Harold §. 
Poole, secretary of the Home in charge 
of Middle Department fire business. 

The younger Mr. Chubb is also asso- 
ciated with Chubb & Son in the ocean 
marine department. He was graduated 
from Yale in 1931 with the Bachelor of 
Philosophy degree and that year went 
with his father’s office here. He has had 
experience in the loss and reinsurance 
departments and now is engaged in mas- 
tering the intricacies of underwriting 
ocean marine risks. A young man of 
fine personality and keen intelligence, he 
is maintaining the traditions of the fam- 
ily by his deep interest in insurance. 
He is named for his uncle, the late Percy 
Chubb, who formerly was in the business. 
Last year Percy Chubb II also won hon- 
ors from the Insurance Society of New 
York. 

The announcement of the Institute 
says that Mr. Chubb secured the highest 
average of 9414% in the Part II ocean 
marine course. This coming season he 
will study the Part III course here in 
New York under the auspices of the Jn- 
surance Society. 

Poole With Rating Body 

Mr. Poole, Jr., is now associated with 
the Suburban Division of the New York 
Fire Insurance Rating Organization, New 
York City. He is an Insurance Society 
of New York student and secured the 


and Fire Courses 


highest average of 9% in the Part II 
fire course. He was graduated from 
Wesleyan in 1928 and the following year 
studied for a while at the Cornell Medi- 
cal College. However, his enthusiasm 
for medicine was short-lived and that 
same year he went with the rating or- 
ganization, for which he has done ex- 
cellent work. He is unmarried and lives 
with his parents in Brooklyn. The seri- 
ousness with which Messrs. Chubb and 
Poole have undertaken their insurance 
studies tends to refute the argument that 
sons of successful business men are in- 
clined to drift into their parents’ jobs 
without adequate preparation. Today, as 
never before, success depends upon abil- 
ity displayed now. Keen competition has 
gone far to remove the advantages held 
by companies or concerns which have 
tried to remain in front solely on prestige 
built up in the past. 

Other students who will receive awards 
from the Institute this year include the 
following: 

Esther W. Temple, with the Zurich 
General Accident & Liability of Toronto, 
Ontario, who studied individually for the 
Part I casualty course and secured the 
highest average in the examinations of 
971%. 

John S. Carroll, with the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co., New York City, an 
Insurance Society of New York student 
who secured the highest average of 95% 
in the Part I life course. 

Frank C. Le Gost, with the American 
Surety Co., New York City, an Insurance 
Society of New York student. who re- 
ceived the highest average of 94% in the 
Part I suretyship course. 

Later in the year the Edward Rochie 
Hardy Prize will be awarded to “the 
most distinguished student” of the 1934 
graduating class. The educational com- 
mittee will consider the candidates and 
probably will announce the winner at the 
annual conference on October 23. 





Old San mera Mint 
Slated to Go at Last 


Veteran fire insurance men who par- 
ticipated in the adjustment of the San 
Francisco fire of 1906 read with some 
interest on Monday the news item. to the 
effect that the old mint in San Francisco 
is to be replaced by a new building. 

In the earthquake and resulting con- 
flagration of April 18, 1906, which de- 
stroyed a large part of the California 
city the old mint building and one other 
escaped with little or no damage. These 
two buildings, at opposite points in the 
burned area, stood out like sore thumbs 
to underwriters. The mint, being gov- 
ernment property, carried no insurance; 
the other building which escaped was in- 
sured in the mutuals. Just one of those 
strange freaks that occur in conflagra- 
tions. 


HAIL LOSSES INCREASED 


Hail insurance claims in Saskatchewan 
are running ahead of the 1933 figures. 
Claims received by the Saskatchewan 
Municipal Hail Association up to the 
end of July totaled $550,000, according to 
E. G. Hingley, secretary and manager. 
Further claims are likely until the crops 
are harvested, the hail season extending 
into the middle of September. 








The A. M. Edwards Insurance Agency 
at New Castle, Ky., has succeeded the 
Edwards & Morris agency, W. H. Morris 
having retired, leaving A. M. Edwards 
as head of the organization. 


Will Celebrate 50th 


Wedding Anniversary 

Edward J. Perrin of Plainfield, N. J., 
who celebrated his eighty-first birthday 
recently, now plans a second celebration, 
his fiftieth wedding anniversary, on Au- 
gust 20. Previous to his retirement on 
December 31, 1915, Mr. Perrin had been 
employed by the Commonwealth of New 
York for twenty-nine years. 

Mr. Perrin’s many friends in the in- 
surance world will be glad to know that 
he and Mrs. Perrin continue to enjoy 
good health and are able to get about 
quite well. They have three sons and 
several grandchildren. Mr. Perrin was 
born in Toronto, Canada, and has lived 
in Plainfield for the past forty-eight 
years. 





NOMINATED FOR CONGRESS 


Frank M. Drake, former state agent 
in Kentucky years ago for the Insurance 
Co. of North America and other compa- 
nies, more recently an attorney spe- 
cializing in insurance legal work, was 
successful in his race on August 4, for 
the Republican nomination for Congress- 
man from the third district, at Louis- 
ville. He had the strong party backing. 
William A. Perry, local agent of Louis- 
ville, was beaten for the Democratic 
nomination for judge of the Court of 
Appeals. 





Lumbermen’ s Agent 








ARTHUR ARNOW 


Arthur Arnow, president of the Gen- 
eral Brokers Association of the Metro- 
politan District for several years and a 
well-known personality in New York in- 
surance circles, is also in the agency 
field, having been named last week a 
Brooklyn agent of the Lumbermen’s of 
Philadelphia, which company is now a 
member of the Fire Association fleet. 
Mr. Arnow is also active in the Insurance 
Federation of New York and the Na- 
tional Brokers’ Association, being a 
member of the executive committee of 
each. 





DISCUSS H.O.L.C. INSURANCE 





Officials at Washington to Study Pro- 
posals Submitted by Various 
Insurance Companies 

Conferences have been resumed in 
Washington between insurance company 
representatives and officials of the Home 
Owners Loan Corp. looking to a settle- 
ment of the problem of distributing the 
insurance business whith the H.O.L.C. 
will control through making loans on 
property all over the country. It is as- 
sumed now, although nothing definite has 
been announced, that local agents will 
receive their share of the business no 
matter what form the insurance plan wiil 
take when finally completed. 

Several plans for handling the insur- 
ance on mortgaged property have been 
presented to the H.O.L.C. and it is not 
expected that the government will take 
any definite action for several weeks yet. 
Each of the company proposals will be 
considered thoroughly before any final 
decisions are made. Whether the insur- 
ance business will be divided among a 
large number of companies or concen- 
trated in the hands of a very few re- 
mains to be determined. 





JOHN M. FRANCIS MARRIED 


John M. Francis, widely-known news 
gatherer for the insurance department 
of the New York Journal of Commerce, 
and Miss Gretchen Snyder of New York, 
were married at Stamford, Conn., last 
Friday and are spending their honey- 
moon in Massachusetts. The bride is a 
graduate of Connecticut College for 
Women at New London. Mr. Francis 
has been with the Journal for several 
years and before that was New York rep- 
resentative of the Insurance Field of 
Louisville, Ky. 





EXCELSIOR FIRE REPORT 
The Excelsior Fire of Syracuse, N. Y., 
on June 30 had assets of $628,902 and 
net surplus of $120,005. 
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H.O.L.C. Counsel To 
Address Local Agents 


TO BE HEARD WITH INTEREST 





National Association Names Chairmen of 
Local Board and Group Conferences 
at Grand Rapids 
of the highlights of the annual 
convention of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents, to be held the week 
of September 17 at Grand Rapids, Mich., 
will be an address by Horace Russell. 
gcneral counsel of the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation. Because of his posi- 
tion, Mr. Russell’s address is expected 
to prove of unusual interest to agents. 

With registrations mounting daily. the 
Grand Rapids convention of the National 
Association bids fair to prove one of the 
most successful. The national promi- 
nence of speakers on the program is ex- 
pected to draw a large attendance. 

Mr. Russell was born November 7. 
1889, in Rankin County, Miss., a son of 
Dr. Virgil and Eleanor Everitt Russell, 
and was educated in the public schools 
of the county and at Mississippi College, 
A.B., 1912, and Cumberland University, 
Lebanon, Tenn., LL.B., 1915. He was 
admitted to the bar at Brandon, Miss., 
prior to his senior year at Cumberland 
and immediately after graduation at the 
law school located in Atlanta where he 
is engaged in the general practice of law, 
formerly in the firm of Watkins, Russell 
& Asbill, and for many years in the firm 
of Jones, Fuller, Russell & Asbill. 

He was appointed associate counsel of 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Board in 
October, 1932, and was later elected as 
its general counsel, and, since the en- 
actment of Home Owners’ Loan Act of 
1933, has been elected also general coun- 
sel of the Home Owners’ Loan Corpora- 
tion. In these positions he has had a 
part in the organization of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank System and the de- 
velopment of federal savings and loan 
associations and the operation of Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation. He has made 
considerable original and research inves- 
tigation of the problem of the financing 
of homes, including the methods of rais- 
ing money for the purpose, the manage- 
ment of the business and the form of 
sound home mortgage lending. These 
investigations have included the financial 
aspect of the problem and sociological 
considerations. As general counsel of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board he has 
been responsible in a large measure for 
the development of the Home Owners’ 
Loan Act of 1933, including the develop- 
ment of federal savings and loan associa- 
tions. 


One 


Conference Chairmen Named 


Leade rship of the discussion of mutual 
competition, at the convention, which will 
follow an address by Vice- President C. 
W. Pierce of the America Fore Compa- 


nies, will be led by H. D. Rice of Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

Chairmen have been named for the 
local board conferences, which will be 


held on Tuesday afternoon, September 
18. In Group 1, which covers local boards 
in cities and towns with a population up 
to 50,000, the chairman is Carlyle C. Eu- 
bank of Ogden, national councillor for 


BOSTON 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OLD COLONY 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


the Utah Association. C. E. Swope, Jr., 
president of the Louisville, K board, 
is chairman of Group 2, made up of 
boards in places with a population be- 
tween 50,000 and 250,000. Group 3 is 
headed by Monroe Porth, well known 
agent of Milwaukee, Wis., and the popu- 
lation figure for this group is 250,000 and 
over. 

In previous years the local board con- 
ferences have taken the form of break- 
fast meetings. The discussions center 
around local board organization activi- 
ties and it was found that the time which 
could be devoted to matters of much im- 
portance was a great deal less than ade- 
quate, and accordingly a change was de- 
cided upon. 

The group conferences, which are also 
divided into three classifications, will be 
held on Thursday afternoon, September 
20. Group 1, made up of agencies with 
annual premium income up to $100,000, 
will have as its chairman C. T. Buck- 
man, president of the California Associa- 
tion. Group, 2, representing agencies with 
annual premium incomes between $100,- 
000 and $300,000, will be led by Francis 
P. O’Connor, vice-president of the Ohio 
Association. W. Herbert Stewart of the 
Chicago agency of Stewart, Keator, Kess- 
berger & Lederer, is chairman of Group 
3, agencies with a premium income of 
$300,000 and upwards. Agency manage- 
ment and operation are the chief topics 
for discussion by these groups. 





Canadian Results 
For 1933 Summarized 


Fire insurance underwriting in Can- 
ada during 1933 resulted in increasing 
the surpluses of companies operating in 
the Dominion by about $2,000,000, ac- 
cording to an official analysis. Of the 
238 companies which operated both in 
1932 and 1933, only eighty-four showed 
reductions in surplus at the end of 1933 
as compared with the previous year; 153 
reported increased surpluses and one 
showed no change. 

The Liverpool & London & Globe re- 
ports the greatest increase in surplus 
from the previous year. The Royal also 
showed a large increase in surplus. Most 
of the other changes were small. 





AGENCY HERE CHANGES NAME 

The New York insurance agency of 
Ogden & Fay, Inc. has changed its 
name to the McAuliffe Agency, Inc., with 
D. J. McAuliffe as president, William B. 
Ogden as vice-president, and Fred F. 

3oyle as_ secretary. Mr. McAuliffe 
bought control of the agency at the be- 
ginning of this year. The agency repre- 
sents the Mechanics & Traders of Hart- 
ford, Columbia of New Jersey, Standard 
of Hartford, Colonial Underwriters of 
the National Fire of Hartford and the 
Phoenix Indemnity. 





CUT WAREHOUSEMEN’S RATES 


substantial reduction in fire insur- 
ance rates has been granted the member- 
ship of the Illinois Furniture Warehouse- 
men’s Association at large, due to the 
co-operation of local agents and the Chi- 
cago Board of Fire Underwriters. Here- 
tofore the industry has felt that the fire 
rates were excessive and that as a result 
much good business was being lost to 
other than stock carriers. 





F. D. LAYTON, President 
Admitted Assets 


Capital Stock 


Reserve for Losses. . 
Reserve for Taxes and Other ’ Expenses pate 
Reserve for Dividends. . 
Reserve for Contingencies (Special) 
Reserve for Contingencies ae ie. 





National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Statement December 31, 1933, to New York Insurance Department 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums.................................... _5,000,000.00 





$e 


S. T. MAXWELL, Vice-President 


Tree err et $39,924,452.58 


14,302,959.18 


3,769, 288.38 
1,700,000.00 
1 1,867,764.77 


$39,924,452.58 
. $16,867,764.77 











Educational Exhibit To Be 
A Feature of Agents’ Convention 


The Grand Rapids, Mich., local con- 
vention committee arranging details for 
the annual meeting of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents in that 
city on September 18-21 is preparing an 
educational exhibition for insurance com- 
panies and equipment manufacturers and 
has the support of the National Bureau 
of Casualty and Surety Underwriters, 
the fire prevention department of West- 
ern Actuarial Bureau and the Nationa! 
Safety Council. Several insurance com- 
panies and manufacturers have made 
space arrangements. 

The educational program will include 
all of the late developments of the na- 
tional fire prevention and safety organi- 
zations beautifully arranged in an open 
spaceway, with an unobstructed view of 
the entire setting from any spot on the 
floor. Low divisional partitions wilf be 
used and with insurancé company loca- 
tions interspersed among the equipment 
manufacturers spaces, branching from 


wide central-exhibit arrangement, with 
twenty-five foot communicating aisles, 
will allow a more pleasant contact oppor- 
tunity between company representatives 
and delegates without congestion, than 
is usually found in exhibits of this char- 
acter. 

The new Grand Rapids Civic Audi- 
torium completed in 1933, costing over 
$1,500,000, equipped with full air condi- 
tioning, sound amplification and the best 
of modern engineering in all details, will 
accommodate gatherings up to 7,000 peo- 
ple in its main auditorium, with ample 
facility for all smaller gatherings in 
other separated session rooms, offices, 
etc., in addition to the exhibit floor. 

The Pantlind Hotel, headquarters for 
the convention, is connected to the audi- 
torium by a modern under- traffic pas- 
sage directly into the exhibit space from 
which beautiful stairways lead upward to 
the main auditorium and other session 
rooms. 





TO BOOST STOCK INSURANCE 


A joint committee of the Fire Insur- 
ance Field Club of Virginia and of the 
Virginia Association of Insurance Agents 
will hold a meeting soon for the purpose 
of working out a plan for promoting the 
sale of stock insurance in competition 
with mutuals and reciprocals. The plan 
will be along the line of one recently 
mapped out in North Carolina for a simi- 
lar purpose. Bernard P. Carter, Daniel 
L. Coulbourn and J. A. Belmeur will 
represent the fieldmen on the joint com- 
mittee. Representatives of the Virginia 
agents are yet to be named. They will 
be selected by the executive committee 
of the Virginia Association. 





ATLANTIC CITY MEETING 


The annual joint meeting of members 
of the Atlantic City Insurance Club, spe- 
cial agents of the southern part of New 
Jersey and such home office men as are 
interested in the meeting, will be held 
Monday evening, August 20, at 7 o'clock 
at Engel’s Tavern in Atlantic City. 





Hamliner & Jaggers, Elizabeth, N. J., 
will open an office about August 1 to 
do a real estate and insurance business. 
The firm is composed of Leonard P. 
Hamliner and Augustine Leslie Jaggers. 


























87 
KILBY STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


FIELD CHANGES IN PENNA. 


Due to improved business conditions 
the Liverpool & London & Globe is di- 
viding its western Pennsylvania field. G. 
S. Petrick, who has been state agent for 
Pennsylvania, will hereafter confine his 
activities to Allegheny County and give 
up jurisdiction over the remainder of the 
western part of the state. L. A. Farber, 
for a number of years in the New York 
office of the company, will succeed Mr. 
Petrick in the territory outside of Alle- 
gheny County. Mr. Farber will have his 
headquarters in the Arrot Building, 
Pittsburgh. 





GENERAL AGENTS FOR ATLAS 

The Atlas Assurance has appointed 
Schenck & Mebane, Inc., of Greens- 
boro, N. C., as general agents represent- 
ing the Atlas Underwriters Agency for 
North Carolina. This agency succeeds 
to and takes over the Atlas Underwriters 
General Agency which was developed and 
operated by Thomas Barber of Winston- 
Salem, N. C., for more than fifteen years. 
Mr. Barber will devote his entire time 
to the local agency ficld through his 
connection with the insurance depart- 
ment of the Wachovia Bank & Trust 
Co. at Winston-Salem. Schenck & Me- 
bane, Inc., is one of the leading general 
agencies in the South. 





WALD SUCCEEDS MARSHALL 

Emil Wald, who has resigned as chief 
examiner for the Virginia Rating Bureau 
to join the forces of the A. H. Turner 
general agency of Atlanta, will super- 
vise Virginia and North Carolina for the 
American Central and other companies 
represented by that general agency. '” 
that capacity he will succeed R. Cary 
Marshall who died recently. He will 
enter upon his new duties September 1. 





POWERS WITH BUFFALO 
Leslie Powers, who has been special 
agent of the National Liberty in south- 
ern New Jersey, has resigned and joine 
the forces of the Buffalo Insurance Co. 
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The Reckless Driver 


Adequate insurance -is the only 
protection against this menace. Our 
All-in-one Automobile Policy gives 
your clients complete protection. 
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Market Analyses Helpful ‘To 
Agents When Done Thoroughly 


Boston and Old Colony Companies Offer Some Advice on 
Knowing Your Insurance Market So as to Increase 
Sales; How to Make an Analysis 


While all producers will admit that a 
market analysis is of inestimable aid in 
increasing sales of insurance, they also 
recognize the difficulties of making an 
intelligent and thorough survey. The 
business promotion department of the 
Boston and Old Colony companies of 
Boston, in the current issue of The Ac- 
celerator, the companies’ publication, 
gives some worthwhile suggestions to 
local agents on the matter of gathering 
data for a market analysis. These sug- 
gestions follow: 

A market analysis is a scientific method 
of determining the extent of the mar- 
ket for a product or service and the 
means best suited for distributing it. The 
survey can be applied on a nation-wide, 
even world-wide scale, or it may be con- 
fined to cover a small section of a city. 
The product or service under consid- 
eration may be a well-known commodity 
in demand everywhere, or it may be one 
having but local demand. The market 
survey can also be applied to a new prod- 
uct about to be offered to the public. 
In this case, the object of the analysis 
or survey should show where best to 
market it and how to sell it. 

The survey would suggest the charac- 
ter of the sales campaign. The survey 
could as well be applied to a company 
desiring to expand its business. Finally, 
the market analysis is useful in pointing 
out how an established concern can im- 
prove its method of distribution, its 
sales department, its advertising—how it 
can, in brief, increase its business by 
more scientific methods within, as well 
as by more extensive distribution with- 
out. 


Applying Analysis to Insurance 


How can market analysis be applied 
to insurance? Experience has dictated 
a few general rules. These are obvious, 
when stated, yet by the beginner are 
frequently overlooked in the glamor of 
making a first market analysis. To begin 
with, the analysis should determine, and 
endeavor to set down, exactly what is to 
be the object of the survey. Before he 
begins his work, he should have a gen- 
eral idea of the background. That is, he 
should know insurance, and the agency 
selling it. He should have some idea 
about how great a necessity there is for 
insurance in his locality. 

Other than this, his mind- should be 
free from preconceived insurance beliefs, 
so that he can determine without bias 
how.much the average property owner 
knows about the various forms of insur- 
ance, qualities the property owner looks 
for when he selects an agency to’ write 
his business, local competition, exactly 
how competing agents operate, how they 
advertise, if they push side lines as en- 
tering wedges, what companies they rep- 
resent. The latter will enable him to 
find out what type of sales promotion 
helps the agents have at their disposal. 
A complete and thoughtful study of these 
features should give the investigator the 
basis for a constructive sales and adver- 


‘tising plan. 


Many market analyses have been made 
which have failed in their purpose, 
largely because their purpose was not 
clearly understood. Too many enthusiasts 
start off to make a general survey. 
Rarely are such surveys sucessful. The 
most satisfactory approach is to survey 
or study one definite line or assured, 
such as: The need for insurance sur- 
veys among large manufacturers in a 
town. Are the homes in a definite area 
adequately insured? What insurance 
does the average man in —— carry? 


What type of insurance service does the 
average man want? 
Agent Will Get Valuable Data 


Logically developed studies of these 
specific problems will answer many ques- 
tions for the agent. They will tell him 
who buvs insurance, who needs insur- 
ance—when, where, and how much. 

Thus, several independent surveys are 
required to cover the general field. How- 
ever, if only one survey is to be made, 
and it must cover the entire field, the 
investigator should divide the problems 
into sub-problems and endeavor to cope 
with each independently. 

Let us suppose that the investigator 
is now in a position to start his real 
analysis of market conditions. He knows 
what the object of the survey is. He 
must now determine how best to get the 
essential facts on which to base his 
study. There are two main ways of ob- 
taining these facts. The better way is 
to interview customers or potential cus- 
tomers of the agency, asking them per- 
tinent questions, answers to which will 
give him those facts. This is the more 
common method of procedure when the 
survey is of limited scope. 

The second method, usually associated 
with more extensive surveys, is to for- 
mulate and send a questionnaire to those 
people who are most likely to have the 
information needed. This method is 
perhaps less trustworthy, mainly because 
the personal element is largely missing. 
But the factors out-of-line average out, 
if the questionnaire is sent to a. true 
cross-section of people. When enough 
people have been interviewed, or enough 
questionnaires have been returned, the 
investigator should start assembling the 
results. Finally, when all data is in, it 
should be carefully analyzed and the re- 
sults, as shown by the investigation, 
should be clearly stated. This part of 
the analysis is the most important, as 
well as the most difficult. A huge mass 
of conflicting data often is confusing, but 
the real study of this should make clear 
important trends. It is well for the in- 
vestigator to check his findings before 
drawing conclusions from them. One 
method is to send a copy of the results 
of his analysis to various people who are 
qualified to give an opinion as to its ac- 
curacy. 


Analysis Should Give Agent a Definite 
Plan 


The finished market analysis should 
suggest clearly some policy for the 
agency to follow to attain the desired 
end. Recommendations to this effect 
should be made by the investigator, and 
they should be actéd upon immediately 
by the agency. Otherwise, the survey 
may become antiquated, and _ policies 
once pertinent, may become worse than 
useless. 

Practical application of a market an- 
alysis has thrown new light on many 
troublesome insurance agency problems. 

The survey can be used to show how 
great a*field there is for insurance in any 
city. Through it, the agent can learn 
where his business is below normal. He 
can find out the most logical methods 
of increasing it.’ He can discover who 
needs insurance and who would be most 
apt to buy it. 

Should you, as a local agent, decide 
to make a survey of your own, you 
should follow, in general, methods simi- 
lar to those outlined here, paying spe- 
cial attention, of course, to those fea- 
tures that are of particular importance 
to you. One very important fact that 


you can find out is the character of your 
competition. You can study the methods 


STABILITY 





Careful insurance buyers, whether corpo- 
rations or individuals, insist upon stability 
in the insurance they buy. That is why, 
in increasing numbers, they are turning to 
this legal reserve stock company—widely 


known for its conservative policies in un. 
derwriting and investing. 

Leading agents throughout the country 
represent this company, which has assets 
in excess of $4,300,000, including surplus 
to policyholders of over $1,300,000. 


AMERICAN MOTORISTS 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


James S. Kemper, President 


Capital 
$650,000 


Assets over 
$4,300,000 


Home Office: Chicago, U. S. A. 
NATIONWIDE SERVICE FACILITIES 





of your brother agents and thus incor- 
porate their successful ideas into your 
own business. 


Getting Data By Interviews 


It would be most logical for an agent 
who is making a survey to interview 
people rather than to send them ques- 
tionnaires. He can use more finesse in 
obtaining information he wants. For ex- 
ample, he can learn what forms of in- 
surance they are interested in, and 
whether or not they are conversant with 
the many so-called side lines. He can 
learn what kind of service they expect 
from an alert insurance agent. In fact, 
he can discover everything that is per- 
tinent to his inquiry. 

The mass of data that you will accu- 
mulate should point out many _ broad 
avenues which, if taken, will lead you 
toward an increase in your business. 
When acted upon, your survey will have 
been a success. 

Because we believe that many agents 
will! be more successful if they study 
their own market in a more organized 
and less haphazard way, our sales pro- 
motion department will be glad to assist 
agents by checking questionnaires and 
advising agents on procedure. Address 
all requests for information on making 
surveys to the sales promotion depart- 
ment. The time to do this is now. It 
will pay big dividends in 1935. One 
agent who originally pooh-poohed the 
idea later admitted that he learned more 
about his business in five hours of or- 
ganized study than he had gleaned in 
as many years of unorganized effort. 
Thus the agent balances his marketing 
facts as he does his books and starts 
a new drive for success. Start your own 
market analysis—vour next step to big- 
ger business in 1935. 





Empire State Issues 
Good Financial Report 


To agents throughout the country the 
Empire State of Watertown, N. Y., has 
been mailing a current statement as of 
June 30, 1934. The method of handling 
is unusual for a six months’ statment be- 
cause it lists all of the holdings in the 
investment portfolio. The company ex- 
plains-that “in these days of wonderment 

. and in- view of the increase of pol- 
icy buyers’ questions concerning the se- 
curity of a company,” they feel that a 
complete statement is of particular in- 
terest. 

With assets of $2,799,433 (all securities 
carried at actual market values), the Em- 
pire State has a ratio of $4.72 in assets 
for every dollar in liabilities. United 
States Government bonds alone, most of 
them short term, are more than enough 
to cover liabilities. 

The ratio between various types of se- 
curities in the portfolio is also of con- 
siderable importance; 76.3% are bonds 
in which short term issues predominate ; 
9.4% are preferred stocks, and 14.3% are 
common stocks. 


Auto Manual 


(Continued from Page 1) 


or to the insurance subsidiary of the 
General Motors Corporation, the second 
year insurance will come into the open 
markets and agents are already begin- 
ning to obtain this business. The up- 
turn in automobile sales began late last 
year, accompanying the minor “boom” of 
last summer, and has continued in a fair 
way through to the present. 

Publication of the 1934 manual was de- 
layed several months in order that pro- 
vision might be made to recognize chang- 
ing conditions. Chicago was one instance. 
There the vigorous campaign conducted 
against automobile thieves has improved 
the theft loss ratio noticeably and per- 
mitted a lowering of rates. In many 
sections the 1933 experience was not sut- 
ficiently different from that of 1932 to 
warrant sizeable rate revisions either up- 
ward or downward. The increase in fire 
rates on trucks engaged in long haul 
business is warranted due to the large 
number of total losses on trucks which 
caught fire after collisions on country 
roads far from fire protection. 

In the past some sales resistance to 
automobile insurance has cropped up 
among agents who felt that full use of 
a complicated and bulky manual was not 
warranted on business bringing in a lot 
of minimum premium policies. The pres- 
ent loose-leaf form is expected to meet 
such objections and already companies 
are hearing favorable comments from 
their local representatives. Some Middle 
Western agents, however, still believe the 
manual too big. While obviously not all 
the suggestions of agents and underwrit- 
ers can be approved, the N. A. U.-A. has 
attempted to incorporate in the new man- 
ual as many improvements as could be 
agreed upon by the majority of compa- 
nies. 





FIRE HAZARDS INCREASED 


Confronted with what he terms the 
greatest fire hazard the city has ever 
known, due to the extreme drought and 
high temperatures, City Manager Orval 
Mosier of Oklahoma City has launched 
a campaign to warn citizens of the neces- 
sity for great care. Frame buildings 
are like tinder boxes, shrubbery and veg- 
etation including weeds and grass are 
dried up, and the general condition has 
created a serious menace. A new fire 
control measure was adopted making tt 
unlawful to start a trash fire or any 
fire exposing an open flame outside 
buildings, practically prohibiting amy fire 
of any kind in yards or vacant lots. 





WITH LEMMA & O’CONNOR 
Lemma & O’Connor have been 4ap- 
pointed New York City agents for the 
Philadelphia National. The company was 
represented before by Ross Under- 
writers, Inc., but as the latter already 
writes for the Reliance, it has repre 
sentation for the Fire Association. group. 
Through their Brooklyn office, Lemma & 

O’Connor take the Fire Association. 
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LOYALTY GROUP 





ORGANIZED 1855 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


80 YEARS IN BUSINESS 


Surplus to Policyholders, Dec. 31, 1933, $15,719,163.78 





(Securities at Market Value) 





Organized 1853 
THE GIRARD 
FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 


$2,380,826.52 


Securities at Market Value 
82 YEARS IN BUSINES© 





Organized 1854 


THE MECHANICS 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
PHILADELPHIA 
Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 
$2,181,651.19 


Securities at Market Value 
31 YEARS IN BUSINESS 





Organized 1866 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 
$2,254,726.35 


Securities at Market Value 
69 YEARS IN BUSINESS 





Organized 1874 


THE METROPOLITAN 
CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW YORK 
Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 
$2,216,188.12 


Bonds Amortized—Stocks Market Value 
61 YEARS IN BUSINESS 





AVERAGE AGE 


LOYALTY GROUP COMPANIES 


OVER 66 YEARS 


GROUP LOSSES PAID 


OVER 
FOUR HUNDRED MILLION 


$413,592,692.72 


A LOSS PAYING RECORD 


PROVING SECURITY 
AND STABILITY 


OUR BUSINESS ASSETS 


MERIT CONFIDENCE 


3’ ‘THESE ARE 








AGE - EXPERIENCE - GOOD FAITH 





SUCCESS - PERFORMANCE 





SOUND INSURANCE PRINCIPLES 








Organized 1852 
MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 


$5,021 ,440.67 


Securities at Market Value 
83 YEARS IN BUSINESS 





Organized 187: 
SUPERIOR 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 


$1,780,616.49 


Securities at Market Value 
64 YEARS IN BUSINESS 











Organized 1870 


THE CONCORDIA 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MILWAUKEE 


Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 
$2,411,805.55 


Securities at Market Value 
65 YEARS IN BUSINESS 





Organized 1909 
COMMERCIAL 
CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 
Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 
$2,015,905.60 


Bonds Amortized—Stocks Market Value 
26 YEARS IN BUSINESS 





WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
844 Rush Street 
Chicago, Illinois 





CANADIAN DEPARTMENT 
461 Bay Street 
Toronto, Canada 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT 
10 Park Place 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
220 Bush Street 
San Francisco, Cal. 





SOUTH-WESTERN DEPT. 
912 Commerce Street 
Dallas, Texas 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 








Job for Chinese Interpreter 

At Watertown, N. Y., at the home of- 
fice of the Agricultural Insurance Co., 
last week, I met three interesting gen- 
tlemen from Shanghai, China, who were 
introduced to me by Mr. Wallace, vice- 
president of the Agricultural. They were 
Messrs. Danner, Starr and Freeman of 
the American Asiatic Underwriters Fed- 
eral, Inc., U. S. A., through whom vari- 
ous American companies do business in 
China. 

Mr. Starr gave me his card on one 
side of which he has Chinese characters 
only. I told him I couldn’t read them, 
but if I had a flute I might play them. 
That side he purposely presents to you 
first—on the other side he uses the Eng- 
lish language. He gets a lot of fun out 
of watching your face when your eyes 
land on the Chinese characters, and your 
relief when you see the English charac- 
ters on the reverse side. 

Mr. Starr tells me that the legend of 
all Chinese merchants being honest is not 
so. They do not differ as a class from 
any other merchants in any country, he 
says, although we were told in school 
that all Chinese merchants were incom- 
parably honest. 

~ a * 
An Orchid for Watertown! 

For years when one bought Pullman 
tickets at some depots (not all) the num- 
ber of your seat and the car were writ- 
ten in, general illegibly with pencil or 
pen. An up-to-date ticket agent of the 
N. Y. C. at Watertown has acquired a 
typewriter and fills in numbers, as I un- 
derstand it, on his own initiative. He 
should be rewarded. 

* * cd 


Old Scenery Still the Best 


I have been traveling more or less for 
forty years and am still asked the ques- 
tion, “Don’t you tire of riding on rail- 
roads through the same territory?” My 
answer is a very emphatic “No!” I enjoy 
the scenery of the Hudson and Mohawk 
Valleys, the Finger Lakes section, the 
Lake Ontario and Lake Erie shores, the 
Catskills and Adirondacks, the Lake 
George and Lake Champlain sections just 
as much every time I ride through them 
as I did when IT first saw them. 

I loathe New York City scenery, high 
buildings, the “Great White Way” 
baloney, cabarets and what goes with 
them, indecent exhibitions, jazz, rotten 
movies, punk radio programs and punker 
newspaper columnists, and all that goes 
with the “big city stuff,” although my 
family are natives of Manhattan, going 
back for a hundred years. 

I would rather see a beautiful old elm 
than the Empire State Building or Radio 
City, and would rather view the Adiron- 
dacks, Lake Champlain, the Green and 
White Mountains from Mount Mans- 
field, Vermont, than see any painting at 
the Metropolitan Muscum of Art, how- 
ever famous the artist. I have told my 
wife that if I were dying and she wanted 
to do me a favor she should load me 
on the Empire State Express and then 
have me travel to Buffalo and back to 
Albany and then North to Lake George 
and Champlain, and then I would be con- 
tent to die. 

* * . 
Hotel Transportation Changes 

Evolution in welcoming guests in for- 
ty-nine years as to transportation to 
hotel from depot: 

(1) “Here you are, free bus to the 
Powers, Rochester.” 


(2) “Here you are, bus to the Yates, 
Syracuse, fifteen cents.” 

(3) “Here you are, trolley car direct 
to hotel (Elmira, 1895).” 

(4) “No trolleys or buses direct to 
hotel, hire an auto, 25 to 50 cents.” 

(5) “No transportation whatsoever, 
walk.” Albany, Y., recently on a 
stormy day. No autos available, all busy. 

.* + 3 
Prohibition and Repeal 


It is interesting to me, and no doubt 
to others, to know what the results of 
the “long drouth,” alias the prohibition 
laws, and repeal are on traveling men. 
Though trained from early youth to 
drink in moderation, or like a “gentle- 
man,” as my father used to say,.and 
principally only while at meals, and not 
strong liquor, ‘but beer, red and white 
wines, and occasionally champagne, I 
learned, much to my surprise, that to 
most upstaters in 1894 there were only 
three beverages—hard liquor, beer and 
“wine”; “wine” meaning champagne, and 
that clarets and other fruit grape distil- 
lations were, comparatively speaking, not 
known. It was painful to me to have to 
go out with an agent between meals and 
drink whiskey or brandy on an empty 
stomach, or even beer, and I was glad 
that prohibition put an end to this, more 
or less. 

It was true that you could get prac- 
tically anything you wanted if you had 
the money and took infinite pains to get 
it, but as a fact, it did put an end to this 
going out between meals and, from my 
point of view, insult your stomach by in- 
troducing liquid refreshment into an 
empty stomach, which always upset me. 
It was a fact that you came in business 
contact before prohibition with men who 
thought better of you if you went out 
between meals and took a snifter, and 
you had to cater to them as a business 
proposition. My father had everything 
in the way of good wines right at home, 
and by telling us that we could get any- 
thing within reason at home, in his wise 
way, prevented us from running to sa- 
loons. His wine cellar, also his cigar 
boxes, were open to us, so we got every- 
thing we wanted at home and were also 
trained to imbibe only with meals or 
after meals. 

Some of his fanatical friends told him 
he was training us to be drunkards, but 
I think his methods were correct. The 
trouble is that the average American, if 
he drinks at all, is a hard liquor drinker; 
a drinker before meals and between 
meals, and this will always be so, unless 
through years of education, we learn to 
drink only with meals, and cut out cock- 
tails, brandy, whiskey and other hard 
liquor. Unlike the conditions which ex- 
isted in New York City in 1894 and until 
1919, when you could get a glass of good 
claret, Rhine or Moselle wines with your 
meals, in upper New York State when 
you wanted this (and not a “bath”), ex- 
cept in a few places you had to get a 
whole bottle. 

The wine waiter would parade to your 
table in full view of everybody, open and 
pour your wine, stand behind you, and 
fill your glass before you had drained it 
and fill it to overflowing. All seemingly 
calculated to get you to drink quickly 
and order more, instead of allowing you 
to sip slowly and calmly, between periods 
of eating your food. In other words, 





every gesture made was to induce you 
to buy more and get lit up quickly. The 
general effect of the prohibition laws in 
my business and personal life was that 








ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE (1720) 
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MUST ACCEPT DEVIATIONS 





Washington State Supreme Court Holds 
Bureau Rates Are Not 
Mandatory 


Granting the Northwestern National 
Insurance Co. an injunction against In- 
surance Commissioner William A. Sulli- 
van, the Washington Supreme Court, in 
a decision handed down recently, re- 
versed the opinion of the lower court, 
and paved the way for straight devia- 
tions from Bureau fire rates in the State. 
The case had its inception in February 
of this year, when the company filed 
rates deviating 20% “straight across the 
board” from the rates of the Washing- 
ton Surveying & Rating Bureau, which 
were refused by Commissioner Sullivan 
on the grounds that the lowered rates 
might precipitate a rate war. 

The Supreme Court held that neither 
the original insurance code of 1911, nor 
any subsequent amendments _ thereto, 
have given the State insurance commis- 
sioner regulatory power over premium 
rates nor has the Legislature at any time 
directly authorized any officer or body to 
fix or regulate insurance rates. Under 
a separate act, surveying and rating bu- 
reaus are authorized, the Washington 
Surveying & Rating Bureau being the 
only one operating in the State; there 
is, however, no statute requiring insur- 
ance companies to charge only Bureau 
rates, and the right of each company to 
file a schedule of rates has always been 
preserved, the Supreme Court ruled. 





QUALIFICATION TESTS IN N. Y. S. 


The New York Insurance Department 
recently hcld examinations for candidates 
for agents’ and brokers’ licenses at New 
York City, Poughkeepsie, Albany, Roch- 
ester, Watertown, Utica, Buffalo, Syra- 
cuse and Jamestown. Out of a total of 
seventy-six candidates for agents’ li- 
censes twenty-nine passed and forty- 
seven failed. Sixteen applicants for 
brokers’ licenses took the tests. Eight 
passed and eight failed. 





KENTUCKY SUSPENDS LICENSE 

Kentucky Commissioner G. B. Senff 
has suspended the license of A. J. Mar- 
mor, the Marmor Insurance Agency, 
Louisville. 





a lot of men drank who never drank be- 
fore just because, like so many children 
the forbidden thing became the desired 
thing. And it is also a known fact that 
many, who formerly were moderate and 
sane drinkers, did not drink at all and 
now that the amendment is repealed, do 
not drink at all. In other words, it acted 
in its last analysis opposite to what was 
expected. It eliminated moderate drink- 
ers and created a generation of new 
drinkers of hard liquors and cocktails, 





224TH YEAR 


SUN 
INSURANCE OFFICE, LIMITED 


FOUNDED 1710 
United States Branch 


55 Fifth Ave. 
Western Department 


309 West Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 


New York 


Pacific Department 


100 Sansome Street 
San Francisco, Cal. 











HOLDS UP PEPPER PAYMENT 


One of the large fire insurance compa- 
nies participating in the loss on the 
James E. Pepper distillery at Lexington, 
Ky., is still not paying the claim against 
it for $132,500 filed by the Schenley Dis- 
tillers Corp., but instead has agreed to 
pay 25% of that amount, basing its fig- 
ures on the last report of value that had 
been filed by the distillery company be- 
fore the fire. This fire company refuses 
to waive the question of current monthly 
reports, according to adjusters for the 
Schenley firm. After the loss the major- 
ity of companies decided to waive the 
matter of late reports under the I.U.B. 
policies and paid on the basis of an 
agreed valuation for the whiskey stock 
on hand at the time of the fire. The 
Schenley company had not filed any de- 
tailed report of values for some months 
before the loss. 


RIOT RATES INCREASED | 
The general state of unrest in cont 
nental Europe has led to many inquiries 
for riot insurance rates and as a conse- 
quence the quotations in the London 
market have risen, according to De Polis, 
a Dutch insurance weekly. A well-known 
Lloyd’s syndicate has decided for some 
time to avoid entirely this business im 
spite of the tempting rates. 


SOVIET INSURANCE : 

The Soviet government has entered in- 
to an agreement with Lloyd’s of London, 
under which shipments from England to 
the Far East on account of the Russian 
government will be covered. It has also 
chartered a large number of British ves- 
sels to carry recent European purchases 
to the Far East. 











N. J. FIELD CLUB MEETING 
A meeting of the New Jersey Field 
Club was held on Monday, August 13, at 
the Hotel Monterey at Asbury Park. 





J. S. Russell is moving from Rochester 
to Batavia, N. Y., where he is taking 
up his duties as superintendent of the 
Batavia district of the John Hancock 
Insurance Co. 
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Policies Rescinded 
For Concealing Facts 


INSURERS WIN COURT CASE 





N. Y. Supreme Court Holds Assured 
Must Reveal Loss Occurring Before 
Binders Were Accepted 





Four actions in equity were brought 
by the Hanover Fire, the Globe & Rut- 
gers, the Universal and the Eagle Star 
& British Dominions against the Morse 
Dry Dock & Repair Company for the 
rescission of four policies issued by the 
four plaintiff companies covering the le- 
gal liability of the defendant as ship 
repairers. 

The policies were on the American 
Hull Underwriters’ Association form and 
aggregated $275,000, although at the out- 
set the defendant sought to obtain $500,- 
000 from American companies and in- 
tended to place a further $500,000 in 
London. The insurance was treated by 
all the parties, including the defendant’s 
broker who placed it, as marine insur- 
ance, and the practices prevailing in the 
placing of marine insurance were fol- 
lowed in placing the policies. A form 
of provisional binder was prepared by 
the broker and submitted by him to the 
yarious companies for their approval 
some time between June 9, 1924, and 
July 2, 1924. 
" On June 24, 1924, while the steamship 
Egremont Castle was lying in Atlantic 
Dock, Brooklyn, being loaded with oil, 
and having some repairs done by the 
defendant, an explosion occurred, evi- 
dently caused by employes of the de- 
fendant who were using an acetylene 
torch in the after peak tank and ignited 
fumes from leaking cases of naphtha. 
This catastrophe resulted in numerous 
damage suits. It concededly occurred 
while the provisional binders were lying 
awaiting acceptance. 


Had Concealed Facts of Loss 

The insurance companies in this action 
claimed that while the application for 
insurance was made by the defendant, 
the defendant and its agent, the broker, 
had full knowledge of the occurrence of 
this accident and losses on June 24, 1924, 
and that none of the companies or their 
agents, either on July 23, 1924, when the 
binder for insurance was issued, or on 
July 24, 1924, when the policy was is- 
sued, had any knowledge of the accident 
to the Egremont Castle and the cargo 
losses and of the fact that the vessel 
was then being repaired by the defend- 
ant. They claimed that the defendant 
and its agent with intent to defraud the 
plaintiffs, concealed from them and their 
agents the occurrence of the accident 
and requested the insurance to com- 
mence from June 15, 1924, so as to cover 
the damage to the Egremont Castle and 
its cargo. Knowledge on the part of 
the plaintiffs of said loss was material to 
the risk. 

The New York Supreme Court, New 
York County, Special Term, held that 
the insurance companies in the course 
of their business were entitled to rely 
upon the repair company and its broker 
acting as its agent in applying for the 
mMsurance to make known the fact of 
the accident and any and all other facts 
material to the risk in view of the fact 
that it was the intention of the parties 
at the time the application for insurance 
Was made to cover the legal liability of 
the repair company for the period from 
June 15, 1924, to June 15, 1925, against 
any and all losses and accidents which 
might have occurred between said dates, 
Provided that such losses or accidents, if 
any, were unknown to both the repair 
Company and the broker, its agent, and 
twas not the intention of the insurance 
Companies at the time the binder for the 
surance was issued to insure the re- 
Pair company against a loss which had 
already occurred and was known to the 
‘epair company and unknown to the in- 
surance companies. 


Claims Insurers Knew of Loss 
The repair company made no claim 


for the loss until September 24, 1932. 
As a defense it claimed that the insur- 
ance companies had knowledge of the 
accident and the loss thereunder on 
April 24, 1925, and other dates between 
that date and September 30, 1932, and 
that this action could not be maintained 
because of laches. 


The court held that the delivery of 
the provisional binders or applications to 
the insurance companies did not consti- 
tute a valid contract of insurance, since 
essential elements had yet to be supplied 
such as the date when it was to attach, 
the term or duration, and the risk in- 
sured against. 


The provisional application was re- 
ceived by the Hanover about June 9, 
1924, but changes were made in the pro- 
posed form, and the policy was not 
agreed upon until about July 23, 1924, 
nearly a month after the loss. In the 
case of the Globe & Rutgers policy the 
insurance was not finally bound until 
some time between June 28 and July 28, 


1924, which was between twenty days 
and a month after the explosion. 


As to the Universal and Eagle Star 
Companies, the repair company conceded 
that the provisional application was re- 
ceived by the agent for the two compa- 
nies on July 2, 1924, almost ten days af- 
ter the explosion and nearly a week after 
the repair company admittedly knew of 
the accident. The defendant did not 
claim that the insurance companies were 
notified of the accident. 


Court Finds Fraud 


The court held there was conclusive 
evidence of fraud, in that the repair 
company did not disclose to the insur- 
ance companies prior to the final closing 
of the insurance that a loss had already 
occurred. This was sufficient ground for 
a court of equity to decree a cancella- 
tion or rescission of the policies. If, 
knowing that his agent is about to pro- 
cure insurance, the insured withholds in- 
formation of a loss and procures the in- 


surance without disclosing such informa- 
tion, the court said, it is a manifest fraud 
which avoids the policy. 

The insurance companies, it was held, 
had no remedy at law which was plain 
and adequate, and as certain, prompt, 
complete and efficient as the remedy in 
equity. 

The insurance companies were held 
not guilty of laches. Although they 
might have known at some date after 
the policies were issued that an explo- 
sion occurred on the Egremont Castle, 
and might have been informed that the 
repair company was sued for damages 
as a result thereof, they were at the 
same time told by the repair company 
that the latter was in no way responsible 
for the accident. The fact that judg- 
ments against the repair company were 
obtained in damage actions of which the 
insurance companies know did _ not 
change the situation. The companies 
first discovered the true facts after the 
repair company made a claim under the 
policies. 











Extra ...extra... 


We have a new supply of that interesting book- 
let, “Keeping Tab on the Sprinkler.” 
primarily as a brief “reasons why” guide for 
those who have given little or no thought to the 
working condition of their automatic sprinkler sys- 
tems, the booklet nevertheless has found many 


interested readers among the insurance fraternity. 


It explains how A.D.T. Service turns an automatic 
sprinkler system into an automatic fire alarm... 
how it keeps tab on the whole system day in 
and day out... how it increases protection and 


reduces costs in many cases. 


May we send you a copy? 
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Canal Zone Fire Prevention 


Methods Cut Losses to Minimum 


Joseph Kasas, New Jersey special 
agent for the National Union Fire, who 
for reasons not fully explained is in the 
habit of spending his summer vacations 


in Central America and the West In- 
dies, has just returned from one of these 
trips. He spent several days in the Canal 
Zone, flying along the canal from Pan- 
ama on the Pacific side to Cristobal on 
the Atlantic. He says it was a journey 
he will long remember. He also spent 
a day at Kingston, Jamaica, and another 
at Havana. 

While in. the Canal Zone “Joe” just 
couldn’t forget his professional inclina- 
tions and was soon viewing the district 
from the standpoint of fire hazards and 
less ratios. He found an ideal situation 
with respect to fire prevention which 
should be the envy of National Board 
engineers. Here is what he told The 
Eastern Underwriter about the thorough 
methods employed there to _ prevent 
costly fires: 

“A fire department that fights fires by 
prevention sounds like a day dream of 
a fire insurance organization. But it is 
not a day dream in the Cana! Zone. With 
a population of over 30,000 their alarms 
average around 350 a year and these are 
mostly brush fires. During the past fif- 
teen years they have not had a single 
total loss. Perhaps the best explanation 
is that every house in the Canal Zone is 
inspected monthly by the members of th 
Fire Department, the personnel of which 
consists of forty-three men. 

“These men operate on a two-platoon 
system, ee hours on and twen- 


GREATER ACTIVITY EXPECTED 





Fire Companies Hope That Fall Season 
Will Bring Improvement in General 
Business Here 
Fire insurance men view the approach 
of autumn hopefully although they real- 
ize the tremendous uncertainty existing 
in the general business outlook. Some 
leaders in insurance are inclined to be- 
lieve that the worst effects of the 
drought, the European situation and the 
labor disturbances in this country have 
been discounted and that barring some 
wholly unforeseen developments the 
trend of business activity will be slowly 
toward higher levels. Higher prices for 
commodities and merchandise have al- 
ready provided the basis for increasing 
insurable values in some sections of the 

country. 

Most companies are urging their 
agents to watch business changes close- 
ly and to go after new business as it ap- 
pears. Competition is, of course, ex- 
tremely keen, particularly as the iow loss 
ratios have encouraged some insurers to 
bid for premium income by shaving 
rates. While this situation is not desir- 
able, still the large majority of compa- 
nies are adhering gather well to sound 
underwriting practices. ‘believing that the 
fight for premiums will not get out of 
hand. Less trouble is beine experienced 
with agencies in financial difficulties, most 
producers who have survived the trou- 
bles of the last four years are now oper- 
ating carefully and refusing to extend 
undte credit to assureds. 

Further efforts are being conducted to 
bring stock fire companies, local agents 
and buyers of insurance closer together 
so that the needs of the last-named can 
be filled satisfactorily by stock compa- 
nies and their representatives, thus re- 
ducing the dangers of outside competi- 
tion. While there remains much to be 
done in this direction, the progress being 
made is considered encouraging and 
tends to strenethen the belief that the 
alert and qualified local_agent will con- 
tinue .to remain an-inte@ral part of the 
insurance picture. 


ty-four hours off—the inspections being 
made by the firemen on their “off” days. 
If the result of these inspections shows 
any defects or untidy conditions these 
must be remedied within five days under 
penalty of dismissal (all property being 
owned by the Government). Fire ex- 
tinguishers are supplied each house and 
stand pipe and hose connections where 
necessary. All houses are equipped with 
an electrical apparatus for keeping cloth- 
ing from becoming moldy due to humid 
atmospheric conditions, and for this rea- 
son the electrical inspections in private 
homes are very thorough due to the pos- 
sibility of fire originating from this 
source. 

“All strategic points, such as electric 
light plants, institutions and buildings 
housing dynamos, etc., are so equipped 
that, with the aid of the volunteer sys- 
tem which prevails among the natives, 
it is possible to bring small fires.imme- 
diately under control—very often without 
the help of the department. 

“Due to the large number of ships 
which put in at Cristobal en route to the 
Canal the Department is often called on 
to fight fires aboard these ships. They 
are also called upon occasionally to an- 
swer alarms in adjoining Colon—whose 
population consists of races from all 
parts of, the globe, being comparable to 
Singapore and Port Said. 

“The penalty for any fire in Colon is 
the arrest of all occupants in the build- 
ing and the imprisonment of those who 
are unable to prove they were not re- 
sponsible, the burden of proof in every 
case being on the occupants.” 





Allan I. Wolff to Speak 
At Pa. Agents’ Meeting 


Allan I. Wolff, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
will be the principal speaker on the Fri- 
day morning program, September 7, of 
the annual convention of the Pennsyl- 
vania Association of Insurance Agents at 
Pocono Manor, Pa. 

The meeting of the Pennsylvania 


- agents this year is a departure, so far 


as a meeting place goes, from the past 
as it will be the first time it has not 
been held in one of the principal cities 
of the state. From the advance regis- 
trations and reservations it will likely be 
the biggest ever held, many of those at- 
tending expecting to stay over the week- 
end to combine pleasure and business. 
One of the chief topics for discussion 
will be the “all in or all out” movement 
started by the Wyoming Valley Ex- 
change, but there will be many others of 
interest to agents. 

On Thursday evening the annual ban- 
quet and ball will be held and another 
departure made in that there will be no 
speeches. Just a few remarks, group 
singing, entertainers and music. 

This convention will be attended, not 
only by agents but field men, branch 
managers and home office executives. 
Over four hundred is the number ex- 
pected. 





GET DEAF SCHOOL INSURANCE 
The board of commissioners of the 
Kentucky State School for the Deaf, 
Danville, has awarded insurance on the 
institution totaling $330,800 to Danville 
agencies. 


KING RETURNS TO FLORIDA 

M. C. King who for some time has 
been associated with the Davenport In- 
surance of Richmond is relinquishing 
that connection September 1 to become 
special agent for the same companies in 
Florida. Before making the Richmond 
connection he was president of King & 
Fisher, local agency. of West Palm 
Beach, Fla. 








Appetites & Thirsts 
Right-Royally Treated 
at the friendly, cozy 


olden Hill 


RESTAURANT 


at Fulton and William Streets 





O NE of the pleasantest “breaks” in the day in the down- 
town insurance district is a meal or a drink at Childs Golden 
Here you relax in congenial surroundings, with con- 
happy accompaniments to the tempting 
and perfect service. 


genial company 
food, mellow liquors, choice wines 
Whether you gather informally in the cheerful Colonial Room 
. or at the Lunch Counter... 
thirst or appetite call, Childs Golden Hill is always a soul- 
Childs Usual Modest Prices 


. semi- private rooms. . 


satisfying answer! 





Wine, Dine . . . and DANCE at 


GL SPANISH GARDEN 


12 EAST 59th STREET 
Music by DON ALFREDO and his 





BLUE AND WHITE MARIMBA BAND 


Dancing Daily and Sunday, 4 to 9 P. M.... 11 P. M. to 1 A. M. 


NO MINIMUM CHECK NO COVER CHARGE 


Also Dancing Daily and Sunday at 
CHILDS RESTAURANT, Paramount Bldg., BROADWAY AT 43RD 











THE NATION'S HOST FROM COAST TO COAST 
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Insurers With Offices In France 
Make Payments On Atlantique Loss 


Two weeks ago The Eastern Under- 
writer published a report from Paris that 
certain insurance offices in France were 
making provisional payments to the own- 
ers of the French liner L’Atlantique, 
pending outcome of the court battle as to 
the amount underwriters should pay. D. 
King-Page in the Liverpool Journal of 
Commerce explains the reasons for this 
payment more at length. He wrote: 

reported in The Journal of 


and Shipping Telegraph on 


As was 
Commerce 
Saturday last the situation in connection 
with the dispute between the underwrit- 
ers and owners of the French liner 
L’Atlantique has been undergoing an- 
other development. 

The Sud-Atlantique Co., owners of the 
vessel, have summoned all the foreign 
companies which wrote the risk, through 
their representatives in Paris and Bor- 
deaux, and also the leading London com- 
pany, to pay their proportion of a total 
loss on the insurance policies according 
to the judgment of the Seine Tribunal, 
dated January 22 last, with interest at 
the rate of 6% per annum from March 15. 


Follows French Procedure 


It is stated that the payment is by way 
of a provisional execution in accordance 
with French procedure, and that the Sud- 
Atlantique Co. have to provide a bank- 
ers guarantee for the repayment of the 
amount paid by underwriters if the latter 
are successful in their appeal against the 
judgment of the Seine Tribunal, which is 
down for hearing in November this year. 
The amount involved in this provisional 
execution is 26,700,000 francs and out of 
a total of 170,000,000 francs insured under 
the all risks and total loss only policies 
on the vessel, and twenty E nglish compa- 
nies,- with agencies in Paris and Bor- 
deanx, are affected. 

There is nothing unusual in these pro- 
ceedings. The payment now being ob- 
tained by the Sud-Atlantique Co. is ob- 

viously for the purpose of placing them 
in funds, and it is believed that there 
have been discussions with regard to a 
similar payment on the part of those 


Loss of Earnings 


And General Average 


A French Court of Cassation has re- 
cently rendered a decision which is of 
wide interest. A shipowner may collect 
in general average for the loss of time 
caused his vessel by the making of re- 
pairs collectible in general average. The 
S.S. Madali, en route from Rouen to Al- 
giers, was driven against the bank of the 
Seine River by the current and had to be 
floated with the assistance of other ves- 
sels. During these efforts to pull the 
vessel off the rudder and hull were dam- 
aged. 

The vessel was towed to Dunkirk for 
repairs. The owners claimed for loss of 
time due to these repairs in general av- 
erage. The Court of Appeals held that 
the damage to the vessel was the result 
of intentional manoeuv ering of the vessel 
for the purpose of protecting the vessel 
and cargo and consequently came under 
general average, but that the loss of 
Profits during the time of the repairs 
Was an indirect consequence of the actual 
oss. The Court of Cassation did not 
Sustain this interpretation of the lower 
court and awarded to the shipowner a 
sum for the loss of profits from opera- 
tions during the time the repairs were 
being made. 


companies which wrote the risk direct 
in their London offices and Lloyd’s un- 
derwriters,”but difficulties in connection 
with the arrangement of a banker’s guar- 
antee of repayment in the event of the 
underwriters being successful on appeal 
prevented these from coming to any defi- 
nite issue. It is certain that at the end 
of last week the underwriters in question 
had no intention of making any payment 
in connection with the claim. 

The amount of 26,700,000 francs which 
is being paid under the provisional exe- 
cution was given to me on very good 
authority last week, and it tallies very 
nearly with the amount said to have been 
written in France by English companies. 
The total insurance on the vessel of 
170,000,000 francs is said to be made up 
of 74,000,000 francs written in France, 
76,000,000 francs written in England di- 
rect, and 20,000,000 francs written in 
America, but.of the 74,000.000 francs 
written in France only 48,000000 francs 
are understood to be placed with French 
companies, the balance being effected 
with the agencies of foreign concerns. 
This balance is, in fact, 26,000,000 francs, 
so that, presumably, the additional 700,- 
000 francs for which the provisional exe- 
cution has been obtained represents the 
line of the leading English company. 

Why this company has been joined 
specifically with those which wrote the 
risk through their French agencies is not 
clear, although it may be that the com- 
pany has substantial assets in France 
which could be attached in the event of 
non-compliance with the order of the 
court. It is very obvious that only those 
companies which wrote the risk in 
France have been summoned under the 
provisional execution, and that the rea- 
son why no action has been taken 
against those companies which wrote the 
risk in London and Lloyd’s underwriters 
is that no effective action could be taken 
to enforce the provisional execution if 
they refused to pay. 





MAY WRITE HAIL INSURANCE 
The County Fire of Philadelphia has 
been licensed to transact hail insurance 
in Canada, in addition to the classes for 
which it is already registered. 


estab- 
agency in 


Solomon J. Flieschmann has 
lished a general insurance 
Bayonne, N. J. He was formerly in 
the real estate business, but will now 
devote his entire attention to the insur- 
ance field. 
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ATLANTIC MUTUAL 
RECOGNIZES AND PAYS 
COMMISSION TO BROKERS 


Write our Brokerage Department 
for detailed information 


ATLANTIC MUTUALINSURANCECO. 


CHARTERED 1842 


Home Office: 49-51 Wall St. (Atlantic Bldg.) New York 


BRANCHES: 
BOSTON - CLEVELAND . CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA - BALTIMORE - WASHINGTON 


Atlantic Mutual accepts business 
from brokers and pays commis- 
sions in the same manner as 
other companies. 

Atlantic Mutual is strong fi- 
nancially and writes a non- 
assessable profit sharing policy, 
at the usual market rates. Pres- 
ent cash dividend 15%. 

This company is the largest 
mutual marine and transporta- 
tion insurance company in the 


world, and is over 90 years old. 











Big Increase in 1933 
In Ships Broken Up 


1,029 BOATS JUNKED OR LOST 
Lloyd’s Register Shows That Gross 
Reduction in Mercantile Marine 
Amounted to 2,791,160 Tons 

The statistical summary of ships total- 
ly lost, broken up and condemned, now 
published by Lloyd’s Register, shows that 
during 1933 the gross reduction in the 
mercantile marine of the world amounted 
to 1,029 ships of 2,791,160 tons, excluding 
all ships of less than 100 tons. 

Of this total, 930 ships of 2,733,458 tons 
were steamers and motorships, and nine- 
ty-nine, of 57,702 tons, were sailing ships 
These figures compared with 1932 show 
an increase of 1,037,213 tons as regards 
steamers and motorships, and an increase 
of 2,590 tons for sailing ships. Tonnage 
broken up during 1933 amounted to 2,- 























ALL FORMS OF MARINE 
AND INLAND INSURANCE 





- Branch Offices and General Agents: 


New York: 25 Gold Street 

Atlanta: 10 Pryor Street 

Boston: 141, Milk Street 

Chicago: Insurance Exchange Bldg. 
Dallas: Frank Rimmer 


Kirby Building 





APPLETON & COX, INC. 


UNDERWRITERS 


8 South William Street 
NEW YORK 


First National Bank Bidg. 


George S. Kausler, Ltd. 
Hibernia Bank Building 


Pacific Marine Ins. Agency 
114 Sansome Street 


Detroit: 
New Orleans: 


San Francisco: 











435,305 against 1,378,193 tons in 1932, an 
increase of 1,057,112 tons, and actual cas- 
ualties show a decrease of 17,309 tons 
The tonnage of ships, owned in Great 
Britain and Ireland, which were broken 
up and dismantled during 1933 amounts 
to 645,110 against 454,249 tons in 1932 


Figures for Last Decade 


The number and tonnage of steamers 
and motorships of all nationalities lost 
and broken up during the last ten years 
are as follows: 


Steamers and Motorships 


Year Number Tons (gross) 
ene 777 1,614,662 
See 553 980,794 
Re eee 656 1,226,873 
WO a sats 00s ee ce 469 852,398 
ee ah 584 1,217,075 
RE eee 672 1,458,665 
Ee 561 1,232,521 
See 558 1,335,708 
Pe Sad acees 573° 1,696,245 
PP waGddvokns 930 2,733,458 


The statistical tables, which have been 
prepared in such a manner as to facili- 
tate comparison between the principal 
maritime countries of the world, exhibit 
interesting data as to the relative fre- 
quency of the different kinds of casualty 
that conclude the existence of ships. The 
Register points out strandings and kin- 
dred casualties comprised under the term 
“wrecked” are the most prolific cause of 
disaster. To such casualties are attrib- 
utable 51.2% of the number of steamers 
and motorships lost, and 43.3% of sail- 
ing ships. Cases of abandoned, found- 
ered and missing ships are considered to 
be frequently more or less similar in the 
circumstances of loss; and, if these be 
taken collectively, they represent 28.3% 
of steamers and motorships, and 43.3% 
of the sailing ships removed from the 
mercantile marine during 1933, owing to 
casualty. 

A large proportion of the tonnage an- 
nually removed from the merchant fleets 
of the world comes to what may be called 
a natural end. 
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Important Executive Changes In 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co. 


R. M. Bissell Made Board Chairman; J. L. D. Kearney Moved 
Up to Presidency; Paul Rutherford Becomes Vice- 
President and General Manager and 


Chief Operating Officer 


The Hartford Accident & Indemnity 
came into the limelight this week as the 
result of three important changes in its 
executive personnel, voted by the board 
of directors Tuesday afternoon. 

R. M. Bissell, who has served as presi- 
dent since the inception of the company 
in 1913, becomes chairman of the board. 
In this capacity he will continue in gen- 





os 


J. L. D. KEARNEY 





eral supervision of the organization and 
will remain its chief executive officer. 
James L. D. Kearney, who observes 
his twentieth anniversary with the Hart- 
ford Accident this year, and who has 
served it successively as secretary from 
1914 to 1920, as vice-president from 1920 
to 1928, and since then as vice-president 
and general manager, becomes president 
with the usual duties of that office. 
Paul Rutherford, vice-president, who 
as chief officer of the company in New 
York City since 1914 has built up a fine 
organization there, is advanced to the 
post of vice-president and general man- 
ager with headquarters at the home of- 
fice. At the same time he will continue 
to give close personal attention to the 
business of the metropolitan department 
and will spend such time in New York as 
may be necessary to this end. Like Mr. 
Kearney he is now observing his twen- 
tieth anniversary with the company. His 
promotion was particularly good news to 
his many friends along William Street. 


Their Respective Careers 


All three of these senior executives of 
the Hartford Accident have been with 
the company since its beginning. Mr. 
Bissell was president of the Hartford 
Fire when it decided to organize a cas- 
ualty-surety running mate and his pres- 
tige and importance in the fire insur- 
ance world is well known. 

Mr. Kearney, prior to joining the 
Hartford Accident, had had a successful 
experience in the surety business, be- 
ginning in 1906. He began as manager 
of the Baltimore City department of the 
American Bonding, then transferred to 
New York as manager of the metropoli- 


tan department of that company in 1908. 
In 1911 he was elected vice-president of 
the Equitable Surety of St. Louis, mak- 
ing his headquarters in New York and 
managing that company’s New York 
State business. From that position he 
resigned to join the Hartford Accident. 

Mr. Rutherford, a native of Baltimore, 
had had an extensive surety experience 





PAUL RUTHERFORD 


before going with the Hartford Acci- 
dent, having served successively with the 
United States F. & G. at its home office, 
then as superintendent of the fidelity 
department of the American Bonding, 
next as Baltimore manager of the Amer- 
ican Surety and as St. Louis manager of 
the Fidelity & Deposit. 

He joined the Hartford Accident as 
manager of the metropolitan department 
(comprising all of Greater New York, 
Long Island, southern New York and 
northern New Jersey) in 1914 and was 
elected vice-president in 1925. Since then 
his gradually broadening duties and his 
influence in company affairs throughout 
the country have qualified him as pecu- 
liarly fitted to succeed Mr. Kearney as 
vice-president and general manager. As 
such he becomes the chief operating of- 
ficer of the company. 

Making Splendid Progress 

These changes signalize the comple- 
tion of twenty-one years of the corpora- 
tion’s existence and a purpose to meet 
the new conditions and problems that 
confront casualty insurance in this coun- 
try by the development of a program 
through a closely knit ranking executive 
staff. 

The statement of the Hartford Acci- 
dent’s financial condition as of June 5H, 
1934, presented to the board of directors 
at this meeting, as compared with 
its first statement of December 31, 1913, 
exhibits a splendid rate of progress. 

On December 31, 1913, the company 
had admitted assets of $1,552,265, of 
which $1,447,297 was invested and $78,- 
762 was cash in offices and banks. On 
June 30 this year the assets were $47,- 
150,805, of which $34,084,084 was invested 
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F. H. BURNS ON DROUGHT 





Maryland Casualty Chairman on Field 
Trip Views Seriousness of Damage 
Done; Slant on NRA 
The record-breaking prolonged drought 
in the chief agricultural sections of the 
country has created an almost incon- 
ceivably serious economic and _ social 
problem in the opinion of F. Highlands 
Burns, chairman of the board, Maryland 
Casualty Co., who was in St. Louis re- 
cently visiting with local representatives 
of the company. He is on a field trip 
which embraces fifteen of the leading 
cities of the country so as to gain a 
close-up view of the current business 

situation. 

“A person who has not visited the 
drought-stricken areas cannot realize the 
extent of the damage that has been done, 
nor how permanent the ill effects will 
be,” Mr. Burns said. “Over wide areas 
the fertile top soil has been blown away, 
in some places to a depth of twelve 
inches or more. It is probable that a 
large proportion of the population in 
some sections will be forced to move to 
other sections. The drought is the knot- 
tiest problem that is now confronting 
the Federal Government.” 

He added, however, that with the ex- 
ception of the drought and labor troubles 
in some spots, general business seems to 
be holding up well, and that the pros- 
pects for fall are very good. 

Concerning the NRA he said that most 
of its impractical features have been cor- 
rected, and it has not proven a handicap 
to business recovery. He expressed the 
belief that the relaxation of the more 
stringent provisions of the recently en- 
acted Federal Securities Act will be help- 
ful to business. 


U. S. F. & G. LEADER HOME 
E. Asbury Davis, president, United 
States F. & G., is back home after a 
western field inspection trip during which 
he visited twenty-six branches. 
R. Howard Bland, U. S. F. & G. board 
chairman, is convalescing at his home 
following an attack of pneumonia. 


WILL CONTINUE TO WRITE COMP. 

The Maryland Casualty has made no 
change in its policy of writing compen- 
sation insurance, it was stated by Presi- 
dent Silliman Evans this week. 











and $4,435,916 was cash. In the twenty- 
one and a half years the capital has been 
increased from $750,000 to $3,000,000, and 
the net surplus has grown from $739,451 
to $6,000,000, besides a voluntary reserve 
of $2,809,240. In the same period the 
unearned premium reserve’ increased 
from $511 to $18,561,803, and the claim 
reserve from $58,303 to $14,575,460. 

All securities in these statements, both 
bonds and stocks, are valued at actual 
market prices as of their respective dates 
and the item of $2,809,240 held in vol- 
untary reserve on June 30, 1934, is really 
additional surplus since there are no 
known liabilities against it. 


MOUNTREY NAT’L SECRETARY 





Standard S. & C. Manager Selected for 
Post in National A. & H. Asso- 
ciation; Well Qualified 
Andrew J. Mountrey, well known ac- 
cident and health man who heads this 
department in the Standard Surety & 





ANDREW J. MOUNTREY 


Casualty, was appoinfed this week na- 
tional secretary of the National Acci- 
dent & Health Association, an activity 
which will keep him in touch with mem- 
ber accident and health clubs through- 
out the country. He will work in close 
association with Armand Sommer, Con- 
tinental Casualty, who is president of 
the organization. 

Mr. Mountrey, prominent in the Ac- 
cident & Health Club of New York, was 
its treasurer for five terms, and he was 
a charter member of the original New 
York club. He also conducts the acct- 
dent and health evening course at Co- 
lumbia University. An old-timer in the 
disability field, it is felt that his many 
years of experience well qualify him for 
his new secretarial post. 





MICH. APPROVAL APPRECIATED 


Companies interested in reducing traf- 
fic accidents are expressing gratification 
at the action of Gov. William A. Com- 
stock in urging Michigan’s hearty partici 
pation in “Street and Highway Safety 
Month” during September. In his proc- 
lamation asking the citizenry to observe 
the month he pointed out that “it has 
been demonstrated through localized 
campaigns that the toll taken by traffic 
is decreased.” Extension of the scope 
of such a campaign to state and nation, 
he declared, should achieve greater Tre- 
sults. 
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Harry F. Legg Advanced 
By Fireman’s Fund Ind. 


IS R. V. GOODWIN’S ASSISTANT 





W. H. Caudill Joins Company as Eastern 
Fidelity-Surety Manager; Resigns 
Massachusetts Bonding Post 





Harry F. Legg, who has been in charge 
of bonding actiVities of the Fireman’s 
Fund Indemnity’s Eastern department 
for the past four years, has been pro- 
moted to be assistant vice-president tak- 
ing over general duties as assistant to 
Vice-President Richard V. Goodwin, who 
is in executive charge of Eastern opera- 
tions. Mr. Legg will be succeeded by 
W. H. Caudill, who has resigned from 
the Massachusetts Bonding to accept the 
post of assistant secretary with the Fire- 
man’s Fund Indemnity in charge of fidel- 
ity and surety in the East. 

Mr. Legg’s surety career dates back to 
1919 when he joined the National Surety 
after distinguished war service. His next 
post was with the Independence Indem- 
nity handling bonding work in its New 
York office, following which he went to 
the Century Indemnity in 1927 to super- 
vise its fidelity and surety lines in New 
York. Before his Fireman’s Fund In- 
demnity connection he was with the 
Eastern department of the Continental 
Casualty where he had supervisory du- 
ties over bonding business. Fortified by 
this seasoned experience and with in- 
creased executive duties lately in the 
Fireman’s Fund Mr. Legg is regarded 
as thoroughly qualified for his increased 
responsibilities. 

Caudill’s Career 

Mr. Caudill takes over his new work 
with many years of surety experience to 
his credit. A graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan in 1910 and a member 
of the bar, his first company connection 
was with the Southwestern Surety of 
Dallas in its legal department. This 
company was later taken over by the 
Southern Surety following which Mr. 
Caudill practiced law for a time in the 
Mid-West, specializing in surety cases. 

He returned to company activities in 
1914 when he made his first connection 
with the Massachusetts Bonding handling 
surety claims and salvage. He contin- 
ued there until 1926, when he was select- 
ed by the then newly organized Consti- 
tution Indemnity to take charge of the 
organization of its fidelity and surety de- 
partment. Later on when the ownership 
of that company changed for the second 
time he resigned as vice-president to re- 
turn to the Massachusetts Bonding, 
which connection he has now left to head 
the fidelity and surety department, East- 
ern department, of the Fireman’s Fund 
Indemnity. 





MASS. BONDING AHEAD 





Gains in Assets, Premiums, Unearned 
Premium Reserve and Policyholders’ 
Surplus Shown for First Half of 1934 


Encouraging gains in assets, premium 
volume, unearned premium reserve and 
surplus to policyholders figured in the 
first six months’ showing of the Massa- 
chusetts Bonding & Insurance Co. Total 
admitted assets on June 30 stood at $15,- 
591,499 compared with $15,028,050 on De- 
cember 31, 1933, an increase of $563,448. 
Of the June 30 total cash in banks and 
office amounted to $1,520,405 and stocks 
and bonds at $9,686,955, based on actual 
market valuations for stocks as of June 
30 and amortized valuations for bonds. 
Salvage assets stood at $320,115, real 
estate at $1,157,591 and gross premiums 
in course of collection at $2,751,563. 

On the liability side reserve for un- 
earned premiums was $5,564,699 on June 
3) as compared with $4,080,460, a gain 
of $1,484,138 which reflects the gain in 
Premium production of the first six 
months. Claim reserve was $5,618,553. 
Total liabilities except capital were $11,- 
941,354. Capital at $2,000,000, and sur- 
plus at $1,650,145 made a surplus to pol- 
icyholders of $3,650,145, a gain of $247,- 
999 over the December 31 figure. 


Mortgage Relief Seen 
In Legislative Jam 


LEHMAN, VAN SCHAICK ON AIR 





Both Stress Seriousness of Situation; 
Commission of Five Featured in 
Senator Joseph’s Plan 





Legislation designed to aid financially 
distressed holders of guaranteed mort- 
gage certificates in New York state ap- 
peared this week in Albany almost hope- 
lessly trapped between party lines of the 
Democratic-controlled Senate and Re- 
publican-controlled Assembly. 

Cognizant of the seriousness of the 


‘situation Governor Herbert H. Lehman 


in a radio address Wednesday night car- 
ried to the people his first plea to over- 
come Republican opposition to the relief 


‘plan embodied in Senator Joseph’s bills 


for a state mortgage commission. 

The Assembly Judiciary Committee 
voted to report favorably sixteen bills, 
thirteen of which were recommended by 
the majority report of the Joseph com- 
mittee. Only three were among the 
twelve Joseph bills which passed the Sen- 
ate last week. The three Joseph bills 
approved by the committee are minor 
measures of the Joseph committee’s mi- 
nority report. 

Two Houses Far Apart 

The two politically opposite houses still 
are as far apart as ever on the main 
mortgage relief bill creating a state com- 
mission. The minority report bill, backed 
by the Democrats, sets up a commission 
of five members to be appointed by the 
Governor, while the majority report bill, 
which the Republicans favor, and which 
was among the measures now voted out 
by the Assembly Judiciary Commit- 
tee, sets up a commission of three mem- 
bers, also to be appointed by the Gov- 
ernor. 

While the Democratic bill provides that 
the commission of five shall take over 
the rehabilitating and administering of 
all companies now in default, the Re- 
publican bill provides that the commis- 
sion of three shall act only as standing 
trustee to be appointed by the court on 
application of 15% or more of the cer- 
tificate holders. 

A compromise between two opposite 
viewpoints was the expressed hope this 
week if there is.to be passage of the 
main mortgage relief measures in the 
special session. 

Van Schaick’s Radio Talk 


A clear-cut explanation of the para- 
mount question at the present time was 
given by Superintendent of Insurance 
George S. Van Schaick over a state net- 
work of the National Broadcasting Co. 
the other night as being “who shall be 
the trustees on reorganization where a 
trust is proposed and created in a 
Schackno reorganization?” The super- 
intendent said when he had suggested a 
state agency to act as one of the trustees 
in reorganization, “I am simply suggest- 
ing that the obligation of the state to 
furnish leadership to certificate holders 
who desire to avail themselves of it is in 
accordance with state policy ever since 
the liquidation of banks and insurance 
companies became a state function. It 
makes no difference whether it is called 
a mortgage authority, a mortgage com- 
mission or a state mortgage trustee. It 
is the substance not the name or form 
that counts.” He went on: 

“As always in the case of a great dis- 
aster there are numbers of people who 
wish and seek personal profit out of the 
misfortunes of others. The control of 
this trusteeship in Schackno Act reor- 
ganizations offers a wide field for con- 
troversy of this sort. In the selection 
of trustees to properly handle the certi- 
fied issues in reorganizations by the cer- 
tificate holders themselves there is im- 
perative need of leadership on the part 
of the state. The state should provide 
a non-profit, unselfish, competent trustee 
for certificate holders to select if they 
care to do so. If such a state agency is 








“No Politics,” Says Van Schaick 


A significant passage from Superin- 
tendent Van Schaick’s state-wide ra- 
dio talk on the guaranty mortgage sit- 
uation the other night follows: 

“There is no politics in this issue 
and there has been no politics in the 
administration of the Insurance De- 
partment. If ever there was present- 
ed a large and complicated situation 
in which the interest of a great num- 
ber of people should be kept free from 
politics and patronage it is in this 
guaranty mortgage situation. I have 
barred politics and political considera- 
tions and have thus incurred attack. 
The attack on me from many quar- 
ters is because I kept the Department 
free from special interests. 

“The Insurance Department is proud 
of the way in which it has discharged 
the monumental task imposed upon it 
in the rehabilitation and liquidation of 
title and mortgage guaranty compa- 
nies. The credit for this accomplish- 
ment belongs largely to members of 
my staff. The request for legislation 
comes not because of a failure or re- 
luctance to use existing statutes but 
because existing statutes are inade- 
quate.” 











used as a trustee in any considerable 
number of issues, it will bring a correla- 
tion of work and a unity of policy and 
purpose that in the long run will redound 
to the interest of certificate holders. 

“The issue then between action or in- 
action by the legislature is very simple: 
* * * The Insurance Law properly makes 
it the duty of the Superintendent of In- 
surance to call the Legislature’s atten- 
tion to the need for legislation. This I 
have done. The two absolute and im- 
perative requirements at the present time 
are to provide facilities for loaning and 
a specialized public agency ready to fur- 
nish certificate holders with a business- 
like, efficient administration of their se- 
curities. It may be desirable to give 
added powers and functions to such a 
state agency. 

“Utmost care should be taken that any 
legislation that is passed preserves the 
advantage of the favorable judicial deci- 
sions obtained by the Insurance Depart- 
ment from the appellate courts in the 
interest of certificate holders. Failure to 
resolve any differences of opinion exist- 
ing in the Legislature should in no event 
prevent action upon the essential mini- 
mum requirements which I have out- 
lined.” 





BUS MILEAGE POLICY 





N. Y. Senate Bill Would Permit Omni- 
bus Cos. to Obtain Coverage Based 
on Bus Miles Operated 
One of the most significant bills intro- 
duced in the New York Senate during 
the special session has been an amend- 
ment to the Public Service law by T. F. 
Burchill, Democrat of New York, per- 
mitting an omnibus corporation to obtain 
an automobile insurance policy based 
upon the number of bus miles operated. 
This bill has been referred to the com- 

mittee on public service. 

So far as could be learned no Amer- 
ican insurance company is now writing 
this form of coverage although it is be- 
ing experimented with in France by a 
French insurance company. 

Alert to all possibilities for workable 
coverage, the National Bureau of Casu- 
alty & Surety Underwriters is now col- 
lecting statistics on the subject. 





MADE REGIONAL V.-P. 


Charles H. Davis, Pacific Mutual Life 
in Chicago, is the latest regional vice- 
presidency appointment by President Ar- 
mand Sommer of the National Accident 
& Health Association. Mr. Davis travels 
continuously and will visit the majority 
of clubs throughout the year. He is well 
known in the accident field, having been 
in the sales end of the business for many 
years. 





P. H. May Comptroller 
Of Maryland Casualty 


RESIGNS AMER. SURETY POST 





Takes Newly Created Office in Baltimore 
Company After Twenty-two Years 
With N. Y. Surety Company 





Peter H. May, deputy comptroller of 
the American Surety, has resigned to 
join the Maryland Casualty where he will 
fill the newly created home office post of 
comptroller. 
gust 20. 

On the eve of his departure from New 
York Mr. May was dined by his Ameri- 
can Surety friends with whom he has 


His new duties begin Au- 





PETER H. MAY 


been associated for the past twenty-two 
years. The affair was presided over by 
Robert L. Neptune, production manager, 
and attended by Vice-Presidents McGinn 
and Hamilton, many of the home office 
department heads and Ed Sadler, Brook- 
lyn manager. Mr. May was presented 
with a handsome smoking stand. 

A nice feature of the evening came 
when Toastmaster Neptune read a tele- 
gram received from Silliman Evans, 
Maryland Casualty president, in which 
he welcomed Peter May into the Mary- 
land Casualty fold and expressed appre- 
ciation for the high esteem in which he 
is held by his American Surety associ- 
ates. 

Authority on Accounting 

Mr. May’s entire business career has 
been spent to date with the American 
Surety, having started there in Novem- 
ber, 1911, as a clerk shortly after com- 
pletion of his scholastic work. He had 
charge of fidelity bond schedules for a 
time and was then made manager of the 
schedule record division which post he 
handled so skillfully that in January, 
1929, he was elected deputy comptroller 
of the company. The same year the 
American Surety entered the casualty 
field with its acquisition of the New York 
Casualty, and it became necessary for 
Mr. May to make a complete study of 
the casualty business from all angles in 
order to work out the accounting set-up 
for it. In so doing he acquired a work- 
ing knowledge of underwriting and pro- 
duction work just as his earlier surety 
training had given him a fine knowledge 
of a bonding company’s operations. He 
has an outstanding reputation as an au- 
thority on accounting problems and his 
counsel will be missed by the American 
Surety. 





NEARLY MILLION AHEAD 


The Continental Casualty for the first 
half of 1934 ran nearly $1,000,000 ahead 
in premium production for all lines. 
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Latest Bulletin of U. S. Chamber On 


Workmen’s Compensation Trends 


Much interest has been shown in the latest Bulletin of the insurance depart- 
ment of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States which presents a thorough 
review of “tendencies in workmen’s compensation” for the benefit of policyholders. 
Its appearance is timely, particularly so because of the stress put on (1) the effect 
of liberalizing amendments; (2) the effect of liberal interpretations and (3) the 


complex rate situation. 


The Bulletin also gives justified recognition to the industrial accident prevention 
work being done and in which workmen’s compensation is a constant stimulating 
factor. Legislative action since 1930 is also summarized, it being noted that 405 
pills relative to compensation insurance were introduced in 1933 in forty-three state 
legislatures of which eighty-three were enacted. Another feature is a digest in 
comparable form of the benefits under the laws of each state with a compensation 
act in effect in 1915. More interesting facts and trends presented in the Bulletin 


follow at length. 


Since 1911, forty-four states have en- 
acted workmen’s compensation laws. The 
relief of human suffering provided by 
such legislation has done much to im- 
prove social conditions. It is estimated 
that more than $300,000,000 was paid dur- 
ing the years 1930, 1931 and 1932 in bene- 
fits to injured employes and their de- 
pendents under these laws and millions 
have been expended during the same pe- 
riod for the medical and surgical care 
provided injured workmen. Moreover, 
impetus has been given by the workmen’s 
compensation systems to accident pre- 
vention efforts to reduce the number of 
injured and killed. 

It is not surprising, however, to find 
that the distressing economic situation 
these past few years has had an effect 
on workmen’s compensation. Develop- 
ments of a technological nature are also 
producing changes in industry, particu- 
larly in relations involving the workers, 
and these have an effect upon workmen's 
compensation. 

Exposure to Accidents Increased 

While mechanization of industry has 
shortened worktime and reduced fatigue 
it has, for example, resulted in speeding 
up production so that in all cases where 
the hazard depends largely, as in wood- 
working, on the actual amount of mate- 
rial handled, the exposure to accidents 
has been greatly increased. Wages are 
below those prevailing in 1929, yet at 
the same time benefits payable under the 
workmen’s compensation laws are being 
steadily increased as compared with the 
1929 scale. 

Since the depression began large num- 
bers of workmen on reduced wages and 
part time, were earning so little that 
when they became injured the compensa- 
: ‘ ’ . 
tion based upon “average wages,” as lib- 
erally defined in the laws was often more 
than their earnings had been, and to re- 
turn to work meant actual loss in their 
income. In such circumstances malinger- 
ing was inevitable. The tendency to lib- 
eralize the construction and application 
of occupational disease provisions to such 
an extent that the laws become in ef- 
fect broad compulsory health insurance 
has also created a number of problems. 


Effect of Liberalization 


The estimated effect of the amend- 
ments passed during 1930 to 1933 inclu- 
sive to the various state compensation 
acts, that can be analyzed mathemati- 
cally, is shown in a tabulation prepared 
by the National Council on Workmen’s 
Compensation Insurance. For example, 
the tabulation shows increases in the 
liberality of the compensation laws of 
5%% in Idaho, 9 8/10% in New Hamp- 
shire and 10% in Wisconsin. In addi- 
tion a number of other states are also 
listed showing increases. 

Naturally amendments to increase com- 
pensation benefits automatically effect 
the cost of compensation and correspond- 
ing increases in the compensation rate 
must be made effective, simultaneously 
with the law, if the rates are to be ade- 
quate. 

The process of extending workmen’s 


compensation to provide relief more and 
more, for misfortune other than conse- 
quence of injuries for which industry is 
responsible, places upon industry a heavy 
cost. The increasing cost is not brought 
about by legislation alone, although it 
probably is the greatest factor. 

There are numerous commission rul- 
ings, decisions and interpretations which 
have also liberalized compensation bene- 
fits. -In this way compensation benefits 
are being progressively enlarged to in- 
clude insurance against loss due to ill 
health, however originating; to insure 
high percentage of full wages through- 
out disabilities originating from indus- 
trial accidents, but prolonged by super- 
annuation; to insure against injuries not 
caused by risk of the employment; to 
include insurance against consequences 
of neglect of industrial injuries by the 
injured; and finally—and just now most 
extensively—to operate as “unemploy- 
ment insurance” covering inability to ob- 
tain re-employment or employment with- 
out reduction in time and earnings, after 
recovery from an industrial injury. 

Obviously, such an extension of work- 
men’s compensation beyond its proper 
limits is bound to result in a burdensome 
increase in cost. 


Complex Rate Situation 


The figures of the United States Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics indicate that 
approximately $98,628,000 was paid as 
weekly wages to 5,778,400 wage earners 
in manufacturing industries for which 
records were available in 1933, an aver- 
age weekly wage of $17.07. In 1929, 
8,785,600 wage earners received weekly 
wages of $221,937,000, an average weekly 
wage of $25.26. The total payroll sums 
upon which workmen’s compensation 
premiums are based have been reduced 
by more than 50%. Despite increases 
in insurance rates, there has been a 
shrinkage of premium income of the in- 
surance companies of nearly 40% since 
1929. 

The sharp decrease in weekly wages 
has had a marked effect on the ratio of 
losses to premiums. The compensation 
laws provide payments to injured or their 
dependents of a percentage of the weekly 
wage, but with a certain maximum limit 
to the weekly benefit and also a certain 
minimum weekly benefit. Because of 
these upper and lower limits, the com- 
pensation loss payments do not rise and 
fall proportionately with changes in the 
payroll. The payroll was selected as the 
quantity upon which to base the premium 
largely because it is easily ascertainable. 
With premiums collected on this basis 
it follows that premium rates are likely 


to increase when wages go down if the. 


accident exposure is not reduced propor- 
tionately. Then too, there is the factor 
of medical costs which are proportioned 
to the number of persons treated, not 
to the payrolls. Because the premium 
is based on payrolls, the proportion of 
the rate required to cover medical costs 
has risen very materially. 


Carriers’ Need for Higher Rates 


The need of the insurance carriers for 
higher premium rates has been the sub- 
ject of much debate. For several years 
now the premiums have fallen far short 


of meeting losses and expenses even 
though drastic economies have been ef- 
fected to reduce expenses. Because many 
states have not permitted the necessary 
increases in premiums in spite of the 


recommendations by competent actuaries, 


two well known casualty insurance com- 
panies have recently announced they will 
discontinue the writing of workmen’s 
compensation and employers’ liability in- 
surance due to the unusually heavy losses 
which have been sustained by casualty 
insurance companies in the writing of 
these risks in recent years. 

The underwriting losses in a large 
group of companies on workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance in the past four 
years have exceeded $75,000,000 while 
such losses during the past ten years are 
in excess of $141,000,000. Contributing to 
this loss are the high taxes imposed by 
the states which constitute a heavy ex- 
pense on the insurance carriers. In ad- 
dition to the premium tax, special as- 
sessments for defraying the expenses of 
industrial boards or commissions are also 
levied on insurarice companies. 


Accident Prevention As Factor 


Safety movements keep down the num- 
ber of accidents. During 1932 there were 
29,500 automobile deaths and 28,000 ac- 
cidental deaths in homes. There were 
but 15,000 so-called industrial deaths. 
Limiting the industrial deaths of 1932 to 
manufacturing alone there were only 
2,000 fatalities during the entire year, a 
record low figure. The industrial safety 
movement is somewhat more than twenty 
years old. The marked progress that 
has been made in recent years leaves no 
question about the value of the accident 
prevention work that is going on in shops 
and factories. 

Workmen’s compensation has been a 
constant factor in stimulating accident 
prevention work. The development of a 
merit rating plan to take into account 
the hazards of an individual plant is one 
of the outstanding accomplishments of 
workmen’s compensation insurance. Two 
factories in the same state and doing 
the same kind of work, and hence taking 
the same rate, may differ radically in 
hazards. In one there may be plenty 
of light and air, wide aisles, good house- 
keeping, moving parts of machinery and 
floor openings well guarded, executives 
and foremen that are keenly interested 
in safety and a good morale among the 
employes; in the other quite different 
conditions may exist. Naturally, the first 
factory enjoys a lower compensation rate 
because of the merit rating plan. 


Hence merit rating has a value not 
merely as a method for getting greater 
equity for the individual risk, but even 
more important as a method for encour- 
aging preventive activities. When the 
rate is made to depend partly upon the 
experience in the individual plant, the 
employer is thereby put in the position 
of being able to capitalize for his own 
advantage any investment that he may 
make in the safety equipment and any 
other effort that he may put into pro- 
ducing safe conditions. 


Reducing Accidents in Industry 


It is not uncommon to find individual 
plants over a short period of years re- 
ducing accidents from 75 to 90%, and 
there are many plants which have rec- 
ords of several million man hours with- 
out a lost time accident. Steam rail- 
roads cut accidents among their employes 
60% during the past eighteen years. A 
large group of leading steel concerns 
have a 90% reduction in plant accidents 
during the same period. 

The cement industry which leads all 
others in point of accident reduction, has 
made a remarkable record. Out of 150 
cement plants located in all parts of the 
United States and Canada, forty-five fin- 
ished a recent year without a single lost 
time accident among their thousands of 
employes. 

The plant of an electric company— 
one of the largest single unit plants in 
the world, with some 28,000 employes 
has reduced accidents since 1925 by 92%. 
This company had just one accident fa- 





tality among all its employes during the 
year 1930. 

Employes in powder plants were con- 
sidered at one time to be engaged in 
about the most hazardous of occupations, 
yet twenty plants of one company in as 
many parts of the United States went 
through a recent year without a single 
lost time accident. The accident preven- 
tion work of these industries has paid 
them dividends through the reduction of 
their workmen’s compensation costs. 

Legislation 

Each year the state legislatures act 
upon many bills that are introduced for 
the purpose of amending the workmen's 
compensation laws. Since 1930 all of the 
forty-four states with workmen’s com- 
pensation laws and the territories of 
Hawaii and Puerto Rico have made 
changes in their laws. During 1933 the 
legislatures of thirty-one states amended 
their laws. 

To give an idea of the volume of com- 
pensation legislation that is considered 
by these legislatures, 405 bills relative 
to workmen’s compensations were intro- 
duced in 1933 in forty-three state legis- 
latures. Of these, eighty-three bills were 
enacted. Most of the bills introduced 
had to do with the benefit or procedural 
provisions of the laws, but there were a 
number of bills proposing to change rad- 
ically the present systems. 

Bills to create monopolistic state work- 
men’s compensation funds were intro- 
duced in several states, but not one of 
them was enacted into law. The Puerto 
Rico legislature pased a novel bill pro- 
viding that compensation be paid out of 
a public fund to be maintained by gen- 
eral and special taxation, but it was not 
approved by the Governor. 

Permanent Total Disability 

Permanent total disability benefits have 
been increased in four states since 1930, 
namely, Illinois, Maryland, Oregon and 
Wisconsin. Compensation for perma- 
nent total disability-is generally a fixed 
percentage (50% to 70%) of the weekly 
wages, with a weekly minimum of $6 or 
more and a weekly maximum of $18 or 
more. Some states limit the benefits 
payable for a certain number of weeks, 
while others do not limit the time or the 
amount. 

Generally such injuries as loss of both 
hands, both arms, both feet, both legs, 
both eyes or any two thereof, such as 
an eye and a leg, are defined to consti- 
tute permanent total disability regardless 
of the earning capacity thereafter, leav- 
ing permanent total disability in other 
cases to be determined in accordance 
with the facts. 

Temporary Total Disability 

Temporary total disability benefits 
were increased in Maryland, Oregon and 
Wisconsin since 1930. The maximum 
weekly amount payable in a temporary 
total case was increased in Maryland 
from $18 to $20. In Oregon compensa- 
tion, which is partly based upon em- 
ployes’ domestic circumstances is now 
payable on account of a child up to the 
age of eighteen years, instead of sixteen 
years as heretofore. 

In Wisconsin the percentage of wages 
used in calculating the weekly compen- 
sation benefit was increased from 65% to 
70%. Some states have no limit as to 
the period covered or the amount pay- 
able. In other states the weekly benefit 
is limited to a definite number of weeks. 
For example, West Virginia limits it to 
seventy-eight weeks, while New Jersey 
limits it to 300 weeks. 

Puerto Rico and Wisconsin increased 
the liberality of the waiting period in 
the past three years, and since 1925 half 
of the states have either reduced the 
waiting period or liberalized it in other 
ways. 

Occupational Diseases 

Thirteen states since 1925 have amend- 
ed the occupational disease provisions of 
their laws for the purpose of liberalizing 
them. Occupational diseases generally 
cover certain trade diseases which can 
be directly traced to the occupation. 
Such diseases are enumerated in some 
of the laws, while in other laws provi- 
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Two treatises on special topics con- 
cerning insurance have been received by 
The Eastern Underwriter from the pub- 
lishers—The Compassverlag, Vienna and 
Leipsic—and have been presented to The 
Insurance Society of New York and are 
now in the library of the society. 

The first is a “Critical Study of Exist- 
ing Tariffs on Automobile Insurance,” by 
Dr. Silvio Martinoli of Berne, Switzer- 
jand; 33 pages, RM 2.50 (about $1.). 

The writer, a European authority on the 
subject, states that automobile insurance 
in Europe does not bring an adequate 
underwriting profit; in fact, is for many 
companies a source of continued troubles. 
Dr. Martinoli states in his monograph 
further that the present tariff deals too 
exciusively with physical hazard, giving 


Study of European Auto Rates 


not enough attention to the human equa- 
tion. As a result, present tariffs are gen- 
erally antiquated. 

The second monograph is by Max 
Gurtler, teacher of economics at the Uni- 
versity at Frankfurt, on the Main. It 
deals with the “Computation of Gross 
Premiums in Insurance.” An effort is 
made to dissect and apportion the over- 
head expense to the various branches 
of insurance written by a company cov- 
ering more than one kind of risks. Ac- 
cording to his view this dissection and 
distribution is at present too little spe- 
cialized with the result that some branch- 
es are overcharged. 

Both treatises are in German. They 
deal with conditions peculiar to Europe 
but contain much of value to American 
students of insurance. 





LITIGATION ENDS 


Mo. Claimant of Southern Surety Wins 
$23,750 Damages; Case Was in 
Five Different Courts 

When William Holley, 55 years old, 
on July 19 received through his wife and 
guardian, Mrs. Eliza Holley, $23,750 for 
injuries received on October 26, 1926, 
while he was working for the Iron Moun- 
tain Company in St. Francois County, 
Missouri, nearly eight years of litigation 
came to an end. The payment was made 
by the M. A. Hanna Company of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, which on July 9, 1934, was 
held by United States District Judge C. 
B. Faris of St. Louis to be liable for the 
payment of the $23,750 judgment to Hol- 
ley, plus interest since Scptember 26, 
1927, but by agreement of counsel the 
interest was finally waived. 

The Hanna company was held liable 
because it had guaranteed the old South- 
ern Surety against liability when that 


company proyided a bond for the Mis- 
souri Ore Company, when it appealed 
from a decision holding the ore com- 
pany liable for the original judgment 
awarded Holley against the Iron Moun- 
tain Company. The Iron Mountain Com- 
pany transferred its mining property to 
the Missouri Ore Company. after Holley 
had obtained his original judgment 
against the former company. 

During the eight years the case had 
been before five different courts. Holley, 
who lives in Doe Run, Mo., suffered par- 
tial paralysis of his body and limbs as 
the result of the accident. The M. A. 
Hanna Company owns the majority 
stock of the Missouri Ore Company. 





BALSTON ACCIDENT MANAGER 
N. A. Balston has been appointed ac- 
cident department manager for the Royal 
Exchange at the head office in London, 
succeeding A. W. Wamsley, who has re- 
tired. Mr. Balston had been assistant 
manager since 1907. 


GET BACK 76,788 SHARES 


Associated Insurance Fund, Inc, and In- 
ternational Re-Insurance Corporation 
Receivers Reach Compromise 


A compromise settlement has been ar- 
ranged between Associated Insurance 
Fund, Inc., holding corporation of Asso- 
ciated Indemnity Corporation and Asso- 
ciated Fire & Marine Insurance Co., and 
the receivers of the International Re-In- 
surance Corporation whereby the Asso- 
ciated Insurance Fund, Inc., regains pos- 
session of the 76,788 shares of its stock 
previously acquired by the International 
Ke-Insurance during the regime of Carl 
M. Hansen. 

The settlement concludes extended ne- 
gotiations and C. W. Fellows, president 
of the Associated Insurance group, states 
that recovery of these shares enhances 
the liquidating value of Associated In- 
surance Fund, Inc., about eighty cents 
per share. . 





ASSIGNEE MAY RECOVER 


In an action in the Federal Distric’ 
Court for Pennsylvania by Geraldine 
Lawrence against the Travelers, inter- 
pleaded with the administrator of the 
estate of Walter Scholes, deceased, the 
company paid into court the face value 
of $10,000 policy on Scholes’ life. The 
only question was whether this fund 
should be paid to Geraldine Lawrence as 
assignee of the policy or to the admin- 
istrator. 

The decisions throughout the country 
are in conflict as to whether an assignee 
may recover upon a policy of life insur- 
ance. The administrator argued that 
Pennsylvania is one of the jurisdictions 
where the assignee may not recover. 

The court held that however this may 
be it is bound by the Federal cases on 
the point, and it followed Grigsby v. 
Russell, 222 U. S. 149, holding that such 
an assignee is not precluded from re- 
covering by public policy or otherwise, 
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sion is made for compensation for ev “5 
“injury” resulting from the employm n 
—including disease, cither by expres 
words to that effect or implicity by om't 
ting the requirement that the injury must 
be by accident. 

Of the forty-four states having work- 
men’s compensation laws, awards for oc- 
cupational disease are allowed in el-ven 
states, the District of Columbia and un- 
der the longshoremen’s and harbo~ work- 
ers’ act and the United States civil em- 
ployes’ compensation act. The laws 
which list such discases in schedules are 
looked upon more favorably by employ- 
ers because they make their liability more 
definite and measurable. The schedules 
of occupational disease in these laws are 
not regarded as final. New diseases are 
adden when their origin can be traced 
to some special risk in the nature of the 
occupation. 


unless the transaction is in its inception 
merely a cloak for a wager. 

So far as the Travelers was concerned, 
it was held that by paying the money 
into court it waived any objection aris- 
ing from infraction of its rules or the 
terms of the policy. 

The plaintiff was held entitled to re- 
cover. 
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Conkling, Price & Webb Triumverate 


Frequently In Chicago Limelight 


Forty-Year-Old Agency Firm, Outstandingly Successful, Rep- 
resents Only Two Companies; Prominence 
of Its Partners 


By a “Peripatetic Vice-President” 


There are many curious reasons why 
men become insurance agents but none 
more unique than those which led to the 
founding of the Conkling, Price & Webb 
agency at Chicago forty years ago. 
Among them were a tornado, a journey 
to England and the failure of a casualty 
company. 

Ignoring whatever significance there 
may be in the eventualities of this for- 
tuitous concatenation of circumstances, 
we turn to the record and find that B. H. 
Conkling was born in Newburgh, N. Y; 
F. A. Price in Toronto, Ont., and G. D. 
Webb in Anamosa, Ia. 

Since this chronicle is concerned with 


their works and not with their ante- 
cedents we proceed immediately to the 
statement that Ben Conkling, having 
grappled with the scholastic Three R’s 
for the conventional period, went into 
the buggy business. That was sixty 


years ago and in the equine era when the 
buggy trade was regarded as offering 
superior inducements to the up-and- 
coming young man. 

Presently his firm sent him to Eng- 
land to negotiate the sale of certain 
buggy-top patents. On the return jour- 
ney, while considering the theory and 
practice of the law of probabilities as re- 
lating to the standard American game, 
draw-poker, he made the acquaintance of 
an individual who proved to be a Libby 
of the firm of Libby, McNeill & Libby, 
meat packers of Chicago. As the result 
of that acquaintance, young Conkling 
eventually found himself in Chicago, a 
broker in the office of the old American 
Casualty Co. 

Price Began Career in Kansas 

Meantime Fred Price, already his own 
man at the age of fifteen, had migrated 
from Toronto to Kansas. City, arriving 
there in the hitching-post era and finding 
a job as a salesman for a chemical com- 
pany, going on later to a post as sales- 
man for a tea and coffee company. One 
day, unheralded and unwanted, a cyclone 
came out of Kansas, demoiished the 
warehouse and killed the owner of the 
business and six others. 

Young Price emerged phoenix-like from 
the ruins, inventoried his wounds, gauged 
the situation with a critical eve and set 
about finding a new job. Nothing if 
not an opportunist, he decided that 
Kansas City was, in the light of recent 
happenings, an ideal place in which to 
sell accident insurance and promptly be- 
came a broker in the office of Weed & 
Landstreet, general agents for the Stand- 
ard Accident. 

A little later he bought out Landstreet 
and the firm became Weed & Price. In 
1890 the restless energy which has al- 
ways been characteristic of him led him 
to sell his interest and move to Chicago 
where he entered the office of W. A. 
Alexander & Co. After six weeks in 
that organization he became a broker in 
the general agency of the American Cas- 
ualty. 

Webb’s Keen Analytical Ability 

George D. Webb spent his adolescence 
in Oak Park, IIl., where at high school he 
laid a solid foundation for the insurance 
career on which he, all unknowing, was 
soon to embark. 

Possessed of a studious and logical 
mind, with an unusual faculty for keen 
analysis, it was inevitable that he should 


prefer the administrative end of the busi- 
ness, and soon after leaving high school 
he joined the office personnel in the gen- 
eral agency of the American Casualty, 
which later became a branch office under 
the direction of James W. Nye, well- 
known in Chicago insurance history. 

First, however, he went to a general 
agency of the Hartford Steam Boiler, 
himself becoming a special agent for that 
company. It is whispered that his youth- 
ful zeal to further his company’s inter- 
ests in the field and his lack of familiar- 
ity with insurance procedure, led him 
over the line into Wisconsin where the 
insurance department found it necessary 
to reprove him for writing insurance 
without a license. 

Partnership Formed 40 Years Ago 


November 23, 1893, was at once Black 
Friday and a red-letter day for the tri- 
umvirate, for then they learned the Am- 
erican Casualty had been forced into a 
receivership. But as at least one of the 
three was accustomed to having the 
house come tumbling about his ears and 
all had the courage and energy and opti- 
mism of youth, overnight was born the 
partnership of Conkling, Price & Webb. 

On one point they were determined: 
they would represent only Bureau stock 
companies of unquestioned soundness to 
the development of whose interests they 
could dedicate their energy, their enthu- 
siasm, secure in the knowledge that the 
coverage sold would be real protection. 
So they called upon A. E. Edwards, then 
United States manager for the London 
Guarantee & Accident Co., and declared 
themselves to be the new general agen‘s 
of the company for the state of Illinois. 

Edwards glanced at his tall silk hat 
1esting on the roll-top desk, stroked his 
whiskers reflectively and then led the 
new firm to a group of desks in a cor- 
ner of the London Guarantee offices. 
There, November 27, 1893, began an as- 
sociation which has endured for forty 
years. 

The first year the new firm wrote $200,- 
000 in premims which would be remark- 
able in these days of big business and 
was extraordinary in 1894. Later their 
annual premium volume for the London 
went as high as $2,500,000 a year. 

In 1896 when the United States Fi- 
delity & Guaranty was organized, Conk- 
ling, Price & Webb became general 
agents for Illinois of * that com- 
pany for surety, plate glass and 
burglary insurance lines. Later on they 
decided that since they were specialists 
in. casualty and surety, they preferred 
to represent a single line company for 
surety just as they had the London Guar- 
antee for casualty lines. So they re- 
signed from the U. S. F. & G. to take 
on the general agency of the Fidelity 
& Deposit, which they have continued 
for more than a quarter of a century. 

First Insurance Exchange Tenants 

in Chicago 

The firm was literally the first to oc- 
cupy space in the Insurance Exchange 
Building, Chicago, when it was erected 
and has never removed from the quar- 
ters it first occupied except to add addi- 
tional space as the growth of the agency 
has required. 

Fourteen years ago B. H. Conkling 
retired and from time to time junior 
partners have been admitted to the firm. 


Safety on the Air 


Insurance people are taking an in- 
terest in the series of thirteen broad- 
casts by the National Safety Council 
on the subject of “Traffic Safety” 
which go over fifty-three stations 
throughout the country at various 
times. In the East the broadcast is 
at 12:45 p.m. each Sunday over Sta- 
tion WOR. The series continues un- 
til September 23. 

The program is described as a sage 
blend of humor, pathos, drama and 
homely philosophy by “The Old Ob- 
server” about accidents and how to 
prevent them. In referring to the 
series recently, H. N. Hutchinson, 
American Surety manager in Newark, 
N. J., urged 

“Accident prevention is one of our 
most important jobs, not only as citi- 
zens but as insurance men interested 

_in keeping down costs as far as pos- 
sible. Let’s try to impress on our 
clients that indirectly they are paying 
through their insurance premiums for 
accidents and a reduction in accidents 
means eventually a reduction in insur- 
ance premiums.” 











Mr. Conkling, hale and hearty at eighty, 
is frequently seen in the insurance dis- 
trict keeping in touch with the progress 
of events insurance-wise even though he 
has no active interest in them. 

Fred Price Yachtsman 

Outside of business Fred Price has 
made yachting his major avocation, hav- 
ing owned such sloops as the Celleritas, 
the Valiant and the Michicago. He holds 
master’s papers and has at various times 
been commodore both at the Chicago 
Yacht Club and the Columbia Yacht Club. 
The trophy room of his house is filled 
with cups won by his sailboats, among 
them the Great Lakes Lipton Trophy 
which he alone won three times thus ac- 
quiring permanent possession of it. 

Mr. Price’s winter home, Villa Santa 
Maria, at Pacific Palisades, Cal., is one 
of the show places of the Santa Monica 
shore section. 

George D. Webb has given generously 
of his time, thought and energy to the 
development of insurance as a profes- 
sion and has made many important con- 
tributions to the constructive work of 
associations in which he has been a lead- 
ing figure. For many years he was presi- 
dent, vice-president or trustee of the In- 
surance Federation of America; at vari- 
ous times he has been president or chair- 
man of the executive committee of the 
National Association of Casualty & Sure- 
ty Agents, the latter office being one he 
holds today. 

George D. Webb’s Connections 

When leading agents meet with com- 
pany executives in New York or Califor- 
nia, George Webb is always nominated 
as one of those to be present and his 
clear thinking and wise counsel are 
greatly valued. He is a director of the 
Fidelity & Deposit, a member of the 
United States board of the London Guar- 
antee & Accident, a director of the Oak 
Park Trust & Savings Co., and con- 
nected in an advisory or executive ca- 
pacity with numerous clubs, civic and 
educational institutions. Oak Park re- 
mains his permanent home but he finds 
time to sink many a winning putt on 
the golf course at the Belvedere Club 
of Charlevois, Mich., where for many 
years he has owned a summer cottage. 

Maybe there is a moral in all this after 


all. 

Conkling, Price & Webb have been in 
business forty years, they have one cas- 
ualty company and one surety company. 
They are nationally known, outstanding- 
ly successful and they don’t represent 
cut-rate companies. 

Outstanding business institutions, like 
paintings and musical compositions, re- 
veal something of the characters of their 
creators as well as being the media 
through which the urge to create finds 
expression. Company loyalty and real 
service to clients build a better trade- 
mark than ability to turn a sharp cor- 
ner or chisel a rate. 


4] 
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R. C. Mead Leaves For 
New Post in Chicago 


EKERN & MEYERS INS. COUNSEL 





Given Shore Dinner and Bag by National 
Bureau Associates; Frequent Con- 
vention Speaker 





Robert C. Mead, assistant manager, 
automobile department of the National 
Bureau of Casualty & Surety Underwrit- 
ers for some years, has resigned to join 
the Chicago law firm of Ekern & Meyers 
as insurance counsel. This firm special- 
izes in insurance matters and Mr. Mead’s 
advice will relate mainly to underwrit- 
ing and rating problems. His Bureau 
associates gave him a shore dinner at 
the Bayside Yacht Club before his de- 
parture which was preceded by a sail on 
Major W. P. Cavanaugh’s yacht. He was 
also presented with a fine traveling bag, 

Educated at Michigan University, Mr. 
Mead came to the Bureau in 1925 serv- 
ing first as an inspector in Missouri when 
that state was still under employers’ lia- 
bility laws. Later he went to Chicago 
and then came to New York. In 1927 
he was attached to the automobile de- 
partment under E. E. Robinson, then 
manager. .When Mr. Robinson was made 
secretary and A. E. Spottke became man- 
ager, Mr. Mead became assistant man- 
ager of the department. He is a rating 
specialist not alone in automobile mat- 
ters but in late years has dealt with 
compensation matters. 

Mr. Mead has addressed many gather- 
ings of insurance agents and appeared 
as Bureau representatives at hearings be- 
fore insurance departments, commission- 
ers and boards generally, in various sec- 
tions of the country. Typical of his ad- 
vice to agents is his recent talk before 
the Nebraska association in which he 
told among other things how improve- 
ments in automobiles and roads had at 
first produced a favorable experience but 
that it has become unfavorable in the 
last few years. 

Specialty Company Plans 

In referring to the writing of automo- 
bile insurance by specialty companies 
which have sprung up in recent years he 
urged that producers take pains to an- 
alyze the plans under which these com- 
panies operate. It will be noted, he 
said, that that particular plan was ex- 
plored quite thoroughly a number of 
years ago by the Bureau. 

It was Mr. Mead’s opinion that the 
trouble is the fact that non-member com- 
panies of the Bureau do not have the 
great wealth of material and experience 
that the Bureau has been collecting on 
behalf of its member companies during 
the thirty years of its organization. “In 
the application of their reduced or cut- 
rates, or in the application of their spe- 
cial underwriting plans which have the 
effect of reducing the rates,” he explained, 
“the individual company is gambling with 
a law that, in spite of their efforts, has 
not been repealed, ‘the law of averages’. 


R. W. SMILEY BACK FROM TRIP 
Ralph W. Smiley, publicity director, 
Royal-Liverpool Group, returned this 
week from a two weeks’ field trip during 
which he visited seventeen prominent 
agencies in New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania representing Royal-Liverpool com- 
panies. 


FAIRCHILD ON COAST TRIP 

Claude W. Fairchild, assistant general 
manager, Association of Casualty & 
Surety Executives, is on a business trip 
to California. 
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